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[here is a Mandard by which te 
buy papor —and if 1s Cranes 


In buying fine things, such as silver, you have an estab- 


lished standard — the sterling standard — to guide you. 
In buying fine paper, you have a similar standard — the 
Crane standard — that has been maintained with fidelity 
and continuity these 145 years. 

Sterling is 92.5 per cent pure silver. Crane’s Papers are 
100 per cent cotton and linen fibres. No other materials 
for making paper have withstood the test of time; none 
other gives to paper the enduring quality, the fine tex- 
ture, the clarity, the distinctive and desirable character- 


istics that so readily command your admiration and reflect 
your good taste. 

You may enjoy the Crane standard of excellence in 
papers for business, personal, and social purposes at a 
cost that is exceedingly modest for the quality you get, 
for the satisfaction they afford. 


CRANE’S FINE PAPERS 


MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS SINCE 1801 








The U-S-S Label has a 
host of friends who 
know it as the mark 


of quality steel... 














THE SIGN OF A WINNING PERSONALITY 


| stones the war, steel product manufacturers in rapidly 
increasing numbers had discovered a significant fact: that 
by putting U-S-S Labels on the products they made, they 
immediately stepped up the sales personality of those prod- 
ucts substantially. The public bought them more willingly, 
more quickly and in larger quantities. 


And small wonder. For no other trade-mark in the steel 
industry was being more consistently or widely advertised in 
the nation’s best-read periodicals. No other trade-mark was 
being backed up by a more extensive sales and promotion 
program. 


Millions of Americans recognized and accepted the U-S-S 
Label as a dependable guide to good steel. It had a host of 
friends. 

The advertising and promotion of this well-known trade- 
mark has never slackened for a moment, even in the war years. 
It is today better known and more widely trusted than ever. 


So when products made of steel return in quantity to store 
shelves, the U-S-S Label on a product will be a bigger sales 


asset than ever. 


Manufacturers of quality steel products who desire more 
information on the use of U-S-S Labels, are invited to address 


inquiries to United States Steel, P.O. Box 236, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


UNITED SBTATES STEEL 
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x Floats Your Product in Its Package 


Highly sensitive products float safely on a 
“magic carpet’’ when they ride to market pro- 
tected by KIMPAK. For a wrap of thick, resilient 
KIMPAK suspends them within the shipping pack- 
age... cushions them against jolts . . . ““washes 
out’ damaging vibration. 





An illustrated booklet on KIMPAK is now 
available. For your free copy, see your 
KIMPAK Distributor or write to Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation, Creped Wadding 


Division, Neenah, Wisconsin. 
We are producing all the KIMPAK we possibly can, 


but due to the great demand, your distributor may have 
some difficulty in supplying you immediately. 


SKIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Creped Wadding 
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* Protects Fine Finishes 


Soft as doeskin and clean, KImMpAK Creped 
Wadding is gentle toward the most beautifully 
finished products. Yet KIMPAK is tough, too— 
will not deteriorate from shock or rubbing in 
shipment. For your product, KIMPAK is a form 
of packaging insurance. 
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* Better for all Interior Packaging 


Whether your product requires blocking and 
bracing, flotation, absorbent packaging, or sur- 
face protection, there’s safety and saving in 
selecting KIMPAK. In the 4 basic methods of 
interior packaging, low-cost KIMPAK has a 
record of superlative performance. 
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AMERICA PROGRESSES 
THROUGH CONSTRUCTION 





Adequate Facilities For Living” Needed! 


IGHT NOW—just about every community 
h needs expansions to its water and sewer 
systems—more streets and sidewalks, 
schools, hospitals, playgrounds, stores, fire 
stations, post offices, gas lines and other proj- 
ects—as cities are extended and housing 
is built. 

For each new house or apartment an 
additional $2,000 in construction 


is needed, on the average, for these 






municipal facilities. In the next few years 
the nation will need $5,000,000,000 worth 
of this type of work. 

For greatest efficiency and economy in the 
construction of these projects necessary 
for the growth of communities—to save 
time and money for the taxpayer—A.G.C. 
general contractors can be depended upon 
for the skill, integrity, and responsi- 


bility for which this emblem stands. 





This advertisement is No. 7 of this series 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


More Than Ninety Branches and Chapters Throughout America 
National Headquarters—Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


SKILL, IMTEGRITY AND RESPONSIBILITY IN CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, HIGHWAYS, RAILROADS, AIRPORTS AND PUBLIC WORKS 


















Transportation 
Tailored to 


Your INDUSTRY | 


To most effectively meet the needs of American Industry, 












Union Pacific provides a fleet of freight cars specifically 


designed to transport all types of materials and merchandise. 





Sturdily constructed and efficient in mechanical oper- 
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(8) The Flatcar 


ation are the various types of freight cars pictured on 









this page. This safe, dependable rolling stock is a 





vital factor in providing transportation for the coms 


merce of the nation. 





The trained knowledge and experienced skill of thousands 






of Union Pacific employees keep shipments rolling on 


TOMORILE 


schedule over the time-saving Strategic Middle Route, unit- 


ing the East with the West Coast. Experienced traffic 






ee 
(9) The Automobile Car 


specialists, from coast-to-coast, are ready to assist you. Let 





them help you with your next shipment. 









For fast, dependable service ... 


be Specific - 
eel say Union Pacific’ 





* Union Pacific will, upon request, 
gladly furnish industrial or mer- 
Ja. cantile concerns with information 
regarding available sites having 


; Tl vailabi 
: ama gee Wwe trackage facilities in the territory 
wee oe it serves. Address Union Pacific 






PACIFIC 
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a 9 rrr Railread, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Sitalegie Middle Loulé 
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Doughnuts taste better... thanks to NICKEL 


© 1946, T. 1. N. Co. 


The shortening that gives you golden- 
brown doughnuts, mouth-watering pie 
crust and fried potatoes, is born of vege- 
table seeds from farm and plantation. 
It’s a big step from there to your kitch- 
en...but the chemist takes it in his stride! 


He combines hydrogen with oils from 
such crops as peanuts or cotton-seed to 
make the vegetable shortenings used in 
baking, frying and other cooking. 


Yet...it’s only when the chemist uses 
Your Unseen Friend, Nickel, that the re- 
action occurs fast enough and produces 
shortening... better tasting, longer-keep- 
ing, more digestible shortening. 


Nickel used in this manner is called 
a “catalyst.” Undergoing no chemical 
change itself, the Nickel catalyst quickens 
reactions. Thus, it helps bring you not 


only shortening, but also high-octane 
gasoline, synthetic rubber, and Nylon. 


In countless other ways, Nickel is Your 
Unseen Friend. “Unseen” because it’s 
usually combined with other metals to 
form alloys, such as stainless steel and 
Monel, that fight corrosion, stress, heat, 
fatigue and wear. 

Thus, Your Unseen Friend serves you 
every hour of every day. It’s as much a 
part of your daily life as the clothes you 
wear. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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... Your Unseen Friend 
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Standing in the approximate center of the North Amert- 
can Continent as well as in the center of South Dakota is 
Pierre, State capital and seat of Hughes County. The city, 
which ts important as a shipping point, ts located on the 
east bank of the Missouri opposite the mouth of the Bad 
River. 

Local industries include railroad shops, granite works, 
and a creamery. Pierre, with a 1940 popu- 
lution “ 4,322, had o4 retail stores in 1939 with sales of 

$2,534,000 and 38 service establishments, with $158,000. 

Joseph La Frambotse, a fur trader, made the first perma- 
nent white settlement in South Dakota in 1817 when he 
established a post just below the mouth of the Bad River. 
Fort Tecumseh was built two miles upstream in 1822, 
washed into the river in 1832, and replaced by Fort Pierre 
Chocteau (or Fort Pierre as it came to be called) which 
became the chief fur-trading depot of the Upper Missourt 
Pierre, incorporated as a village in 1880, was 
chartered as a city in 1900, It 1s the seat of a Government 
Indian school. One of the few surviving herds of buffalo 
in the United States is quartered in the river breaks four 
miles north of Fort Pierre. 


bottling works, 


country. 


The cover print, from the Phelps Stokes Collection, New 
York Public Library, shows Fort Prerre Chocteau in 1833 
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FOUR STRANGERS TALK ABOUT ST. REGIS 


A Cement Manufacturer: “Did you see this 
item about St. Regis buying mills in the 
South? We ship our cement in 94-Ib. St. 
Regis Multiwall paper bags. As a matter of 
fact, Multiwall bags and St. Regis Bag- 
filling machines have been standard equip- 
ment in the rock products ‘industry for 
years. This expansion gives them more 
kraft paper production.” 


cp 


A Magazine Publisher: “Vm not so much 
interested in kraft paper but I am using all 
the improved groundwood paper | can get 
from St. Regis. There’s one of my magazines 
on the table . . . it’s printed on St. Regis 
groundwood .. . look it over and you'll sce 
why my subscribers and my advertisers like 


fine, opaque St. Regis publication paper.” 


A Paper Manufacturer: “I happen to know 
St. Regis well because I make paper and 





I buy sulphate pulp from St. Regis. The only 
trouble is they can’t give me all the pulp I 
need, either bleached or unbleached. ! didn’t 
know they were buying mills in the South 
but | knew they were expanding their big 
Tacoma pulp mill.” 


A Refrigerator Manufacturer: “St. Regis 
has been one of my important suppliers 
since 1930... not only of paper for insula- 
tion but of Panelyte plastic. | know the 
company as the largest producer of plastic 
molded inner doors and breaker strips for 
household refrigerators and of lids and tops 
for home freezers and commercial units.” 


Scores of other executives could add to this 
conversation because St. Regis wood cellu- 
lose products are serving 21 basic American 
industries. 


With integrated operation from forest to 
finished product, and broad expansion proj- 
ects under way, St. Regis will keep the out- 
put of all its divisions in step with the 
increasing tempo of business in North and 
South America and in Europe. 


Inquiries will receive prompt, 
careful attention from any 
one of the sales offices listed. 


ST. REGIS PAPER 


St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: NEW YORK * CHICAGO * BALTIMORE * SAN FRANCISCO 


Allentown 
Ocala, Fla. - 


Birmingham - Boston 


Cincinnati 
No. Kansas City,Mo. - Oswego - Seattle 


Cleveland - Dallas - Denver - Detroit 
Syracuse - Toledo Trenton 


Franklin, Va. - Los Angeles 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Nazareth, Pa. - New Orleans 


Sao Paulo, Brazil Montreal - Vancouver 





PRODUCTS: 
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St. Regis “Tacoma” bleached and unbleached sulphate pulp . . . Multiwall Bags and Bag-filling Machines 
. + Printing, Publication and Specialty Papers... Panelyte — The St. Regis Structural Laminated Plastic. 
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Ht ere is an examination of 
the political philosophy and of the 
various tendencies in agriculture and 
industry which bar achievement of 
internationalism. This is one of a 
series of articles of importance to 
business presenting the personal 
viewpoints of men whose varied 
backgrounds and points of view 
have created decided, and often con- 
flicting, convictions. 


WORLD-WIDE ECONOMIC TEAMWORK 


/ ” i 
; Y NTERNATIONALISM is 


in the “heavy talking” stage. Serious 


obstacles, however, are in the way to 
real world cooperation. Some of these 
are found in our economic processes, 
others in our mode of thinking. They 
characterize in varying degrees the be- 
havior and condition both of the United 
States and other countries. 

The most important of these impedi- 


I) Le 


HIRAM L. JOME 


fessor of Economics, DePauw University 


ments are: (1) the prevalence of the 
overhead cost; (2) the lack of flexibility 
in our national economic structures and 
thinking; (3) the emphasis upon cer- 
tain “rights” inconsistent with a true 
internationalism. 

Modern industry and agriculture 
have greatly increased their use of the 
machine. The amount of equipment 
needed even for killing and defending 


W 


has multiplied. Plant expansion in 
modern warfare has taken place on a 
scale unprecedented in history. 

These developments point to the 
growing importance of overhead costs, 
such as interest, depreciation, and main- 
tenance, which cannot be associated 
with, or allocated to, specific units of 
the product. Many of these are be- 
yond the immediate control of man- 
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agement and cannot be adjusted in 
accordance with the amount of a com- 
pany’s product. 

A company having large overhead 
costs often is tempted or even compelled 
to expand so as to permit it to spread 
such costs over a larger area of final 
output. Furthermore, if a company has 
a high degree of céntrol over the mar- 
ket, it may classify its customers into 
more or less clearly defined groups. 
Then, if it can charge one segment of 
its trade a price high enough to cover 
more than the average cost, including 
the overhead, it will make a profit. If 
there is still effective unused capacity 
left over, which probably will be the 
case, the company can produce addi- 
tional units at a relatively small extra 
cost. If the company can sell these to 
special classes or for special purposes 
at a price covering something more 
than the extra cost the profits will be 
increased. The railroad excursion rate, 
special rates for electricity, and special 
editions of books are common illustra- 
tions. 


Dumping in Foreign Markets 


Dumping, or the sale of an article 
in a foreign market at a price substan- 
tially lower than that charged domestic 
customers, is the ugliest form of such 
differentiation. This practice has fol- 
lowed all modern international wars. 
It will be even more common after 
World War II. The high overhead 
cost of both offensive and defensive 
warfare necessitated the development 
of an extremely large plant capacity. 
If not scrapped, this must be converted 
to peacetime use. When the backlog 
of postponed domestic wants is satis- 
fied, and when the present world re- 
lief crisis has been met, there will be 
a scramble for post-war markets and a 
rush into dumping. 

The United States financed the war 
to a large extent by expanding the 
gross output of industry and agricul- 
ture rather than by curtailing the total 
production of civilian goods. We con- 
sequently developed our facilities to 
an abnormally high level and raised 
wages to a point that will be extremely 
difficult to mesh with those of foreign 
countries. American industry in gen- 
eral has been much more efficient than 
that in other countries, but such ad- 
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vantage will be difficult to maintain in 
cur marginal or near marginal indus- 
tries and companies. It will be particu- 
larly difficult to preserve an equal or 
favorable competitive position in inter- 
national trade. Some form of dump- 
ing may provide the way out. 

The dumping country generally has 
to encourage a monopoly in the sale of 
the goods. It must also levy a tariff 
in order to keep the dumped products 
from being shipped back and “spoil- 
ing” the domestic market. The coun- 
try in which the dumping is done often 
considers this practice unfair to its in- 
dustries and will impose tariffs to keep 
out the dumped goods. The dumping 
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country may then “compensate” by giv- 
ing some form of relief to its exporters. 

The Webb-Pomerene Act of 1918 
permits companies to organize into ex- 
port associations and to act as a unit 
in foreign trade. Though compara- 
tively few of our exports in the past 
have been carried on through this form 
of association, we will place an increas- 
ing emphasis upon its use. These asso- 
ciations are a form of cartel. We do 
not like cartels. We fear that through 
them other countries will squeeze us 
out of foreign markets. Instead of 
eliminating cartels, however, we are 
likely to encourage our own brand and 
to make use of them to an increasing 
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extent. Even some of the Webb-Pom- 
erene export associations have divided 
up the world with foreign producers. 

Put figures such as these together 
and we have an illustration of the prob- 
lem for a farm commodity such as cot- 
ton: the price of cotton in the United 
States is held in many cases 40 to 50 per 
cent above the price in foreign produc- 
ing countries. This is done by means 
of Commodity Credit Corporation crop 
loans. And we later may have to sell 
one-half of our cotton abroad! Though 
attempts will be made to change cotton 
fields over into the production of other 
products, such conversion will be com- 
plicated by tradition and the immo- 
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bility of cotton laborers and tenants. 
The overhead cost of the proprietor 


will long retard or even prevent the 
curtailment. Indeed the pressure of 
overhead is likely to stimulate an in- 
crease in the output. Growing mech- 
anization, which undoubtedly will be 
world-wide, may aggravate the prob- 
lem of overhead cost. 

Both in agriculture and industry we 
seem committed to the idea of large 
production even at high costs if neces- 
sary. We have signified our intention 
to maintain the prices of farm products 
at at least go per cent of parity. Though 
the time limit for this is two years after 
the first of January following the ofh- 
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cial termination of the war, that is, un- 
til at least December 31, 1948, the policy 
is sure to be continued. But parity with 
a standard existing in 1910-1914 cannot 
be considered a stimulus for efficiency. 
Farm wage rates have risen greatly. 
The proposal now is advanced to in- 
clude such wage costs in the parity 
formula. The effect of such a step 
might be spectacular. High wage rates 
will encourage the substitution of ma- 
chinery for labor. This may mean a 
fall in the average cost of production. 
But the floor under farm products may 
have to be raised. This would mean 
that the benefits of such price rises 
would go to the farmer entirely. And 
again the maladjustment between our 
domestic prices and those in foreign 
countries would be aggravated. 


Three-Pronged Trend 


If domestic demand does not seem 
able at the current levels to carry off the 
large output of agriculture, there will 
be a trend in three directions. There 
may be a demand for fuller industrial 
employment to drain off the excess 
farm products; or there may be a re- 
newal of the clamor for the two-price 
system in the domestic market; or there 
will be a more fervent emphasis upon 
foreign markets. The first of these 
means an increased Government con- 
trol of our economy and perhaps the 
raising of producer’s costs. The second 
means a destruction of competition 
within the field of agricultural market- 
ing. The third means increased em- 
phasis upon export aids and subsidies. 

As a way of obtaining Federal sup- 
port of agricultural prices without the 
attendant Government controls over 
output, many farmers are eying long- 
ingly the principles of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, which, popular during 
the late twenties and early thirties, was 
twice passed by Congress but each time 
was vetoed by the President. This bill 
provided for the maintenance of high 
domestic prices of farm products by 
the stipulation that the surplus be sold 
abroad at whatever price it would 
bring, the loss on such exports to be 
made up by a charge or “equalization 
fee” upon the total output of the 
farmers. There was no provision for 
controlling the output. The farmer 
could raise more and more at a high 
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price and the foreign market could take 
off the excess. This would be a happy 
(though not eternal) paradise for the 
farmer, but it perhaps would be im- 
possible to conceive of a device more 
cumulatively destructive of interna- 
tional good will. 

There are two extremes of countries 
which are or will be eager to export 
goods. Some, like Great Britain, will 
wish to export in order to obtain credits 
with which to buy goods. Others, like 
the United States, will want to increase 
their exports in order to get rid of sur- 
plus products and thus maintain a high 
level of domestic employment. 

The function of a foreign loan, as 
of any kind of loan, should be to help 
the borrower build up a business or 
system of production so that he can re- 
pay the loan out of the proceeds of his 
sales or out of the excess of his income 
over outgo. Ironically, however, the 
purpose of many foreign loans seems 
not to be to have them lead ultimately 
tc imports from the borrowing coun- 
try, but rather to enable the lending 
country to get rid of surplus products. 
Even in granting a loan to Great Britain 
we will keep one eye on the fact that 
the borrower will use many of the 
credits to buy American goods. 


Inflexible Economic Structures 


Healthy commerce under conditions 
of free enterprise implies an ability on 
the part of the traders to make ad- 
justments to meet changing market 
conditions. Certain national policies, 
however, may hinder a country’s free 
adaptability or flexibility in interna- 
tional markets. 

The annual wage, for instance, is a 
worthy proposal, but it has definite na- 
tionalistic aspects. Usually when a 
company reduces its output, it relieves 
itself of at least some of its wage costs. 
The annual wage, however, may de- 
prive a company of even this degree of 
flexibility. It may cause employers to 
hesitate to make additional commit- 
ments in the hiring of new workers or 
it may induce them to substitute ma- 
chines for labor. The latter possibility 
means plant expansion. If not regu- 
larly needed, these expansions may in- 
duce or compel the company unduly 
to expand its output. 

The annual wage may, of course, 
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reduce average costs, especially if the 
financial security of the workers accom- 
plishes an increase in their efficiency. 
Hope lies in this direction. But if the 
annual wage is selfishly and narrowly 
administered or is abused by labor, it 
will make for a rigidity and inflexi- 
bility in industry that will place a bar- 
rier in the way of sound and wholesome 
international relations. 

Some degree of flexibility has been 
available in the past to the business 
man through changes in labor and raw 
material costs. Past depressions wit- 
nessed great falls in wage rates and in 
raw material prices. In many in- 
stances, also, employers which had a 
monoply or strategic position in the 
purchase of labor and certain raw ma- 
terials would unreasonably force down 
the prices which they offered to these 
factors of production. 

Labor unions, however, will fight 
strenuously against wage decreases. 
Government will uphold the stand of 
the labor leaders. Farm lobbies will 
continue to exercise strong pressure for 
a high floor under the prices of agricul- 
tural products. Several other raw ma- 
terials are produced under monopolistic 
conditions, and the companies control- 
ling them will permit their prices to 
have very little sensitivity. Both labor 
and raw material prices will become 
more and more rigid. 

What then will furnish the flexible 
element in our economy? The answer 
may theoretically lie in forcing the un- 
organized or weaker workers to make 
sacrifices whenever cost adjustments are 
required. But even the unorganized 
workers will stir in protest and govern- 
Or 


there could be adjustable rates of return 


ment will come to their rescue. 


for what was formerly the strongest 
factor in production but which now 
occupies a comparatively weak bargain- 
ing position, namely, borrowed capital. 

Some even have suggested that the 
distinction between stocks and bonds 
be eliminated and that companies have 
only one kind of security outstanding— 
a security on which the rate of return 
could vary with the need of cutting 
costs. In view of the great amount of 
refinancing and the large number of 
reorganizations and debt adjustments 
in recent years, this is a condition to 
some extent already existing. 
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The rising demand that labor get an 
increasing proportion, or even all, of 


the output resulting from improve- 


ments in the technique of production 
may destroy the ability of the ordinary 
business man to maneuver in response 
tc changing conditions. This trend 
also may stifle initiative in making pro- 
egress and may discourage capital from 
entering or staying in business, particu- 
larly in lines using little machinery. In 
other cases it may increase the tempo 
of invention in a desperate effort by the 
company to keep ahead of the accelerat- 
ing demands by labor. In any event 
it will increase the desire on the part 
of labor unions to regulate the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery. Thus 
industry may be deprived of the very 
flexibility which it is seeking. 

Such developments can throw the 
function of furnishing capital into the 
lap of the Federal Government. Gov- 
ernment then would supply the flexible 
element. 


Governments as Traders 


This added responsibility of govern- 
ment may extend into foreign trade. 
The government could furnish flexi- 
bility through monopolizing trade with 
other countries and thus underwriting 
losses directly. Or society could leave 
such trade to limited private operation, 
with government exercising supervi- 
sion and furnishing the flexible element 
by supplying the capital and accepting 
a variable rate of return. To illustrate, 
the terms of the currently discussed loan 
io Great Britain provide that the British 
Government can be excused from the 
remittance of interest whenever its re- 
ceipts from exports of goods and net 
income from other current transactions 
is less over a period of five years than 
the value of its 1936-1938 average im- 
ports at the current prices. In effect, 
this means that Great Britain will not 
have to pay interest as long as her cur- 
rent receipts are insufficient to purchase 
the 1936-1938 volume of imports or 
{866,000,000 adjusted to present prices. 

Some countries, such as Russia, un- 
doubtedly will continue to carry on 
foreign trade through a state monopoly. 
Others, such as the United States (and 
possibly Britain, though she is rapidly 
moving toward a government mon- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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‘OW far can expense control safely be carried in re- 
tail trade? How much of the sales dollar should go into the 
various items of expense? A basis for comparison is provided 
in the 1944 experience of 230 men’s furnishing stores. 
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NEW FIGURES FOR MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


Wh 

PD asicay, profits in re- 
tailing depend to a large extent on the 
success of two general policies—first, in 
buying and selling merchandise at the 
right prices and, second, in keeping ex- 
penses at a level low enough to leave a 
profit. This axiomatic statement is of 
course an oversimplification, for the 
facts of business life are much more 
complex than it seems to suggest. And 
yet, even such fundamental principles 
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are dificult for the individual retailer ously be carried too far, with unfortu- 
Assuming the 


obvious desirability of judicious control 


to put into practice. nate results in the form of reduced 
volume and consequently lower profits 
or even losses. 

When is control of expenses “judi- 


of expenses, and of proper buying and 
selling policies, even the least experi- 
enced retailer must know that a spread 
between cost and retail price which is 


cious” rather than shortsighted nickel- 
squeezing? And when is a margin 
neither too wide nor too narrow? 
Clearly, these are difficult questions for 
the retailer to answer without standards 
for comparison. But if he knows what 


too wide can hold down sales volume 
while too narrow a spread may not 
leave enough margin to cover expenses. 
Similarly, expense reduction can obvi- 
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TypicaL Men's FurNISHINGS STrorE Ratios 
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other retailers ol his type are obtaining 
as gross margin, and if he knows how 
much of their sales dollar goes into each 
of the various items of expense, he has 
a start at least toward answering these 
questions. 

To provide such standards was the 
thought behind Dux & Brapstrreerr’s 
1940 Standard Ratios for Retatling, in 
Which operations for the year 1939 in 
50 lines of retail trade were analyzed, 
and typical operating figures presented 
for each trade. 

For 
Furnishings Stores—the ratios 
brought up to date by a special DUN & 
Brapstreet’ survey tn (945. These re- 
sulting rauios, covering the 1Q44 Opera- 


Men's 


were 


one ot these trades 


tions of a sample of 230 men’s furnish 
ings stores,” are presented in the tables 
Accompanying this article. 

In che table on this page and chart on 
are presented the typical oper- 


( 


ating experiences of the 230 sample 
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stores for 1944, together with the 1939 
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experience of 75 stores analyzed in the 
carlie survey. The table also shows 
the “range of usual experience” for 
the retailers in the 1y44 group. 

The sample store averaged $54,000 
net sales in tg44. Cost ot merchandise 
was almost exactly two-thirds of sales 


volume, leaving a gross margin of 32.2 


per cent (or a 50 per cent mark-up on 
cost) to cover operating expenses and 
profits. Expenses averaged 24.2 per 
i 
cent of sales, leaving a typical balance 
of g.t per cent as profit. Vhe principal 
item of expense was owners’ salaries 
(y.o per cent), with employees’ wages 
of 5-6 per cent and occupaney experse 


of 4.9 per cent (rent, building deprecta- 


tion, and similar items) accounting for 
most of the remaining costs of opera- 
tion, Advertising costs were equal to 
six-tenths of t per cent of sales, miscel- 
lancous expenses accounted tor 4.1 per 
cent, and nothing at all in this period 
was fost in bad debts. 
turned 3.1 times during the year. 
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‘rn ol wartime operations in 
this ficld of retailing differs consider- 
bly trom the pre-war operating pat- 
terns shown by the typical 1939 ratios. 
For one thing, tg44 margins were 
slightly smaller percentages of sales. 
LEvpenses likewise were a much smaller 
part of the sales dollar, though part of 
this reduction was undoubtedly due to 
the considerably larger sales volume 
available for carrying the burden of 
In this connection, turnover 


of merchandise was half again as fast 


everhead. 


IN 1O44 as IN 1930. 

The 1g3y net profit figure of 1.0 per 
cent is not strictly comparable with the 
iy44 figure of g.t per cent, because the 
carher survey asked for net profit after 
taxes, while the later survey asked for 
net profit before taxes. The compari- 
son can still be made, however, because 
1929 rates of Income Lax were very low, 
and the income TaSes paid by small Une 
incorporated retailent rprises, as shown 
by a survey of 1938 tax burdens,” were 
so small as to be negligible, amounting 
10 Jess than half of 1 per cent of net 
sales. (Similarly, total expense in 1939 
included this small ttem of tncome tax, 
whereas in 1944 this tax item was not 


treated as an expense. ) 


Typical 


Number ot Reporting Stores 142 
Fypical Net Sales per Store $44,006 
Net Sales Pine ee gees LOO. 
Costot Goods Soles. .:co5:2 2.0005 66.8 


Gross Margin 
Total Expense 

Owners’ Salarics ae 8.4 
Wages Se ee 5.0 


Occupancy Expense 


Emplovees 


Advertising ; ; 0.6 

Bad Debt Losses Ou 

All other Exp Nsc 3.7 
Net Profit (Before Taxes) 10.2 
Taxes on Income and Excess Profits ot 
Net Profit (After Taxes) ae + 
Realized Mark-up 49.7 
Inventory Turnover 3.0 
t Not available See footnote 6 in text. 
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The size of the store—as judged by 
annual sales volume—is likely to have 
a definite effect on certain of the operat- 
ing ratios, notably owners’ salaries and 
employees’ wages. Standards for a 
small retailer might be quite unlike the 
saandards applicable to the higher 
volume stores. The 230 stores in the 
1944 sample are stores of all sizes, with 
annual volumes as low as $6,400 and as 
high as $800,000. In the table on page 


16, therefore, the stores have been di- 


vided into tour groups on the basis of 
annual sales volume, and ratios have 
been compiled for each of these sepa- 
rate groups. 

Perhaps the most striking difference 
which this tabulation by sales volume 
brings out is the one relating to salaries 
and wages: the larger the store, the 
smaller the percentage of sales going 
te owners as salaries and the larger the 
percentage paid to employees as wages. 
But these two tendencies are mutually 


ollsetting, with the result that owners’ 
salaries and employees’ wages when 
combined remain relatively constant in 
the 13 to 15 per cent range. 

One other consistent relationship is 
evident: the larger the store, the faster 
the rate of inventory turnover. The 
two groups with the largest sales 
volume turned their merchandise 3.6 
and 3.5 times per year respectively, 
while the two groups whose sales were 

(Continued on page 51) 
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MEN’S FURNISHINGS STORES, 1939 AND 1944 





as well as all other expenses. 





In 1944 expenses of 
operating stores figured as 
a percentage of the sales 
dollar were about thre 
fourths of what they w 

in 1937. <As in many 
other lines of business this 
resulted both from wu 
larger sales volume and 
probably from customer 
willingness to accept | 
adequate service in wal 
time. The figures are from 
the table on the opposit 


page. 























PENALTIES 


What factors determine 

; 
position of the tax On uNdls 
tributed corporate profits? Hou 
- p + vat jo I a 
is the tax computed? MW hai 


dence may be Offered in support 





of the need for current surpluses? 
Under what conditions 1s tt 
cheaper to pay the pen ax? 
These questions ave answered by 


Dr. Landman in an analysis of 
the background and operation 


of this Federal tax. 
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ON RETAINED PROFITS 


J. H. LANDMAN 
Diviston of Bustness Pract 
t@ Industrial Confere Board, I) 


unprecedented accumu- 
lation of corporate profits during the 
War years constitutes an invitation to 
the imposition ot the special Section 
102 tax of the Internal Revenue Code. 
The purpose of this levy is to discour- 
age corporations from retaining unrea- 
sonable amounts of earnings which 
distributed to 
stockholders as dividends. These un- 


distributed corporate profits do not 


otherwise would be 


escape corporate taxation, but they have 
the effect of minimizing the taxable 
earnings of stockholders. This statute 


RR. GE Ww A 


in reality authorizes a penalty tax, in 
addition to all other taxes, on corpora- 
tions which are formed or are used for 
the purpose ot lowering surtaxes of 
their shareholders or the shareholders 
ot other corporations by retaining earn- 
ings instead of distributing them. 
Section 102 is not designed to protect 
the financial interests of unwary stock- 
holders against greedy corporations. 
On the contrary, it is intended to pre- 
vent scheming stockholders from 
avoiding personal high surtax rates. 


This they otherwise would achieve by 
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allowing their controlled corporations 
to accumulate prohts, while they bide 
their ume unul a more favorable tax 
situation arrives. 
Corporauons May retain prohits tor 
But the mint 
muzing of the taxes of its shareholders 


Is Not 


Qo rd busi hess reasons. 


one of them. The creation ot 
financial reserves to meet emergencies, 
and to purchase addivional plants are 
acceptable reasons for the accumula- 
uions of profits. Yet, the Treasury may 
dispute the taxpayer's reasonableness 
of the amount or the purpose of these 
accumulations, and levy the Section 102 
tax. Alter all, reasonableness in these 
situations is a matter of judgment based 
on singular sets of facts peculiar to the 
respective Should the 
Treasury's indictment of the corpora- 


tion’s evil intent in behalf of its share- 


corporations. 


holders prevail, the corporation is liable 
for a special surtax of 27'3 per cent of 
the undistributed Section 102 net in- 
come up to $100,000, plus 38'> per cem 
on the balance. 

The penalty tax actually is not levied 
on the unwarranted accumulated cor- 
porate surplus. Technically, it is ap- 
plied to the “undistributed Section 102 
net income,” which may only approxi- 
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mate this amount. It is computed as 
tollows: The corporation's het tMcome 
is increased by any allowed net operat- 
ins loss deduction and capital loss 
carry-over. This sum is then reduced 
by the amount of incOme taxes paid, 
charitable contributions in excess ot 
5 per cent of net income, and disallowed 
het capital losses. The resulting total 
is Section 102 net income. To compute 
“the undistributed Section 102 net in- 
come,” this figure is further reduced by 
the amount of taxable dividends paid, 
allowance for consent dividends, and 
net operating loss credit. All these fac- 


tors may not be present in all in- 


stances. The repeal of the excess- 
profits tax for this and subsequent years 
has eliminated the adjusted excess- 


profits net income as a deductible tactor 
for these years which makes corpora- 
tions more vulnerable to the Section 
102 tax, and this tax becomes all the 
more oppressive when it is levied. 
The real menace to all corporate 








pronts reserves today hes in ‘Treasury 
Decision 4914 made in 1939 and Trea- 
sury Decision 53y3 of 1944. They were 


l 


: loated 
promulgated by 


the Treasury in tne 
lorm of instructions to Revenue agents 
SO AS LO implement and entorce Section 
102. In the course of their regular 
audits, agents are expected after care- 
ful examination to make specific rec 
ommendations tor the assertion or 
. rs ’ . 1 
non-application of Section [02 in the 
following instances: 

“rt. Corporations which have not dis- 
tributed at least 70 per cent of their 
earnings as taxable dividends. 

“2, Corporations which have invested 
earnings in securities or other prope 
; ar 
ties unrelated to their normal business 
ACLIVILIES. 

“3. Corporations which have ad- 
vanced sums to othcers or shareholders 
; : ; 
In the form of loans out ol undistributed 
profits or surplus from which taxable 
dividends might have been declared. 

“4. Corporations, a majority of whose 





widespread susceptibility of American business to the impact of the § mn 102 tax of I 
ial Revenue Code is particularly well revealed in the phenomenal y oO wy 
veur's. Retained earnings of all corporations for the years 1g4l throug J45 de apy 1 
Treasury as $21.3 billion. This estimate ts expec 1 to be reased by $4 billion due prince 


the repeul of the excess-profits tax and the curren 
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PENALTIES ON RETAINED PROFITS 


What factors determine the 1m- 
position of the tax on undis- 
tributed corporate profits? How 
is the tax computed? What evi 
dence may be offered in support 
of the need for current surpluses? 
Under what conditions ts it 
cheaper to pay the penalty tax? 
These questions are answered by 
Dr. Landman in an analysis of 
the background and operation 
of this Federal tax. 
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unprecedented accumu- 
lation of corporate profits during the 
war years constitutes an invitation to 
the imposition of the special Section 
102 tax of the Internal Revenue Code. 
The purpose of this levy is to discour- 
age corporations from retaining unrea- 
sonable amounts of earnings which 
otherwise would be distributed to 
stockholders as dividends. These un- 
distributed corporate profits do not 
escape corporate taxation, but they have 
the effect of minimizing the taxable 
earnings of stockholders. This statute 
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in reality authorizes a penalty tax, in 
addition to all other taxes, on corpora- 
tions which are formed or are used for 
the purpose of lowering surtaxes of 
their shareholders or the shareholders 
of other corporations by retaining earn- 
ings instead of distributing them. 
Section 102 is not designed to protect 
the financial interests of unwary stock- 
holders against greedy corporations. 
On the contrary, it is intended to pre- 
vent scheming stockholders from 
avoiding personal high surtax rates. 
This they otherwise would achieve by 
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allowing their controlled corporations 
to accumulate profits, while they bide 
their time until a more favorable tax 
situation arrives. 

Corporations may retain profits for 
But the mini- 
mizing of the taxes of its shareholders 


good business reasons. 
is not one of them. The creation of 
financial reserves to meet emergencies, 
and to purchase additional plants are 
acceptable reasons for the accumula- 
tions of profits. Yet, the Treasury may 
dispute the taxpayer’s reasonableness 
of the amount or the purpose ot these 
accumulations, and levy the Section 102 
tax. After all, reasonableness in these 
situations is a matter of judgment based 
on singular sets of facts peculiar to the 
respective corporations. Should the 
Treasury’s indictment of the corpora- 
tion’s evil intent in behalf of its share- 
holders prevail, the corporation is liable 
for a special surtax of 27'4 per cent of 
the undistributed Section 102 net in- 
come up to $100,000, plus 381% per cent 
on the balance. 

The penalty tax actually is not levied 
on the unwarranted accumulated cor- 
porate surplus. Technically, it is ap- 
plied to the “undistributed Section 102 
net income,” which may only approxi- 
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mate this amount. It is computed as 
follows: The corporation’s net income 
is increased by any allowed net operat- 
ing loss deduction and capital loss 
carry-over. This sum is then reduced 
by the amount of income taxes paid, 
charitable contributions in excess of 
5 per cent of net income, and disallowed 
net capital losses. The resulting total 
is Section 102 net income. To compute 
“the undistributed Section 102 net in- 
come,” this figure is further reduced by 
the amount of taxable dividends paid, 
allowance for consent dividends, and 
net operating loss credit. All these fac- 
tors may not be present in all in- 
The repeal of the excess- 
profits tax for this and subsequent years 


stances. 


has eliminated the adjusted excess- 
profits net income as a deductible factor 
for these years which makes corpora- 
tions more vulnerable to the Section 
102 tax, and this tax becomes all the 
more oppressive when it is levied. 
The real menace to all corporate 





profits reserves today lies in Treasury 
Decision 4914 made in 1939 and Trea- 
sury Decision 5398 of 1944. They were 
promulgated by the Treasury in the 
form of instructions to Revenue agents 
so as to implement and enforce Section 
102. In the course of their regular 
audits, agents are expected after care- 
ful examination to make specific rec- 
ommendations for the assertion or 
non-application of Section 102 in the 
following instances: 

“1. Corporations which have not dis- 
tributed at least 70 per cent of their 
earnings as taxable dividends. 

“2. Corporations which have invested 
earnings in securities or other proper- 
ties unrelated to their normal business 
activities. 

“3. Corporations which have ad- 
vanced sums to officers or shareholders 
in the form of loans out of undistributed 
profits or surplus from which taxable 
dividends might have been declared. 

“4. Corporations, a majority of whose 


“The widespread susceptibility of American business to the impact of the Section 102 tax of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code is particularly well revealed in the phenomenal economic history of the war 


years. 
Treasury as $21.3 billion. 


Retained earnings of all corporations for the years 1941 through 1945 are approximated by the 
This estimate is expected to be increased by $4 billion due principally to 


the repeal of the excess-profits tax and the current redemption of the 10 per cent post-war credit.” 
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stock is held by a family group or other 
small groups of individuals, or by a 
trust, or trusts, for the benefit of such 
groups. 

“5. Corporations, the distributions of 
which, while exceeding 70 per cent of 
their earnings, appear to be inadequate 
when considered in connection with the 
nature of the business or the financial 
position of the corporation or corpora- 
tions, with accumulations of cash or 
other quick assets which appear to be 
beyond the reasonable needs of the busi- 
ness.” 

The Revenue agents abide by these 
instructions and judge the reasonable- 
ness of corporate surpluses. But what 
was considered reasonable in the past 
is no longer so today. The time was 
when surplus reserves for all kinds of 
war emergencies were convincingly rea- 
sonable. But are they so today? 


Tax Changes of the Country 


The cessation of hostilities has altered 
the economic and financial structure of 
the country. Federal deficit financing 
and the unbalanced budget are no 


longer popular and justifiable. Every . 


effort is being bent to balance the Fed- 
eral budget in the near future. The 
total debt retirement in this partial year 
already amounts to about $6.4 billions. 
Yet, the Revenue Act of 1945 is expected 
to reduce the Federal revenue for 1946 
by as much as $5.9 billion, and the year’s 
deficit is estimated at $28.8 billion by 
President Truman in his 1946 budget 
message. 

On the other hand, many corpora- 
tions should be in a more liquid cash 
position which is apt to invite Section 
102 criticism by a revenue-hungry 
Treasury. The immediate repeal of 
excess-profits taxes, and of the capital 
stocks taxes for years after June 30, 
1945, with an accompanying reduction 
in the maximum aggregate income- 
tax rate for corporations to 38 per cent 
as provided for in the Revenue Act of 
1945, will make more profits available 
for dividend distribution. 

Operating loss and unused excess- 
profits credit carry-backs and carry- 
overs, too, might yield tax refunds 
which will help to challenge the rea- 
sonableness of accumulated surplus re- 
serves. Qualified companies may avail 
themselves of these tax relief provisions 
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at once and benefit within ninety days 
from rebates of war taxes paid during 
the previous two years, and minimize 
current taxes by applying their carry- 
overs, if any, to the two succeeding 
years. 

The Tax Adjustment Act of 1945, 
which provides these quick carry-backs 
and carry-overs, also offers shorter than 
60 month-life spans of war facilities 
as a reconversion tax boon.* Indirectly, 
this tax reduction may render com- 
panies less immune to the Section 102 
tax. Qualified companies are entitled 
to a refund of taxes within go days as a 
result of this permitted accelerated rate 
ot depreciation, and once fully amor- 
uzed, these firms will earn as a conse- 
quence greater than anticipated profits. 

Likewise, the Tax Adjustment Act 
of 1945 transformed the 10 per cent ex- 
cess-profits tax-refund bonds into de- 
mand notes so as to improve the cash 
position of corporations to help finance 
their peacetime operations. A total of 
$1.2 billion of these bonds were due on 
January 1, 1946. About one-half of this 
sum was redeemed as of this date, aver- 
aging about $15 thousand per taxpayer. 

Those few corporations that have 
been successful in their Section 722 
excess-profits tax refund claims may 
find themselves unduly happy over 
their windfalls. The Government may 
be engaged in Indian gift giving, be- 
cause these tax rebates might have so 
augmented their cash positions as to 
cause them to become embarrassed by 
Section 102 unless they indulge in lib- 
eral dividend policies. 

As a gesture of assistance to com- 
panies to defray their heavy costs of 
reconverting to peacetime operations, 
the Treasury permits expensing in the 
current year of many items which 
formerly were capitalized in accordance 
with sound accounting principles. 
Mimeograph 5870 allows taxpayers to 
deduct in the current year all expendi- 
tures to restore their operations to pre- 
war status, such as costs for the removal 
of war facilities and materials, loss in 
the useful value of facilities, the moving 
and reinstalling of machinery, the con- 
version of buildings, and diverse re- 
pairs, much of which should be capital- 
ized and amortized over a number of 


* See Amortization of Costs of War Facilities, Dun’s 
Review, July 1946, page 21, 
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years. All this entails a less urgent 
need for reserves. 

The widespread susceptibility of 
American business to the impact of the 
Section 102 tax is particularly well re- 
vealed in the phenomenal economic his- 
tory of the war years. Retained earn- 
ings of all corporations for the years 
1941 through 1945 are approximated by 
the Treasury as $21.3 billion. This esti- 
mate is expected to be increased by $4 
billion due principally to the repeal of 
the excess-profits tax and the current 
redemption of the 10 per cent post-war 
credit. Corporations also are expected 
to receive refunds or tax deductions 
through operating loss and unused ex- 
cess-profits credits of an additional esti- 
mated $1 billion for the years 1945 and 
1946. 

Refunds resulting from the shortened 
amortization period of war facilities 
are expected to provide another $1.7 
billion, according to Treasury calcula- 
tions. Thus, total corporate retained 
earnings should approximate $28 billion 
for the years 1941 to 1946 inclusive. 
The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion reports that the net working capi- 
tal of corporations, exclusive of banks 
and insurance companies, amounted 
to $48 billion on June 30, 1945, while on 
December 31, 1939 the amount was 
about one-half, or $24.6 billion. But, 
how much of these accumulated earn- 
ings are reasonable and not within the 
purview of Section 102? 


Cases Decided on Facts 


No general rule as to what consti- 
tutes an unreasonable accumulation of 
earnings can be made. Each case must 
be decided on the particular facts sur- 
rounding it. The fate of a corporation 
in this regard rests with the judgment 
of the Revenue agent and his superiors 
in the Internal Revenue Bureau. An 
adverse conclusion by the Commis- 
sioner may be referred to the Tax 
Court for final decision in most in- 
stances. The taxpayer is denied re- 
course to the higher Federal courts be- 
cause the findings of the Tax Court 
are usually final when questions of 
fact rather than law are in dispute, and 
it is fact rather than law which is de- 
cisive in a controversy over the reason- 
ableness of an earned surplus account. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Industrial production continued to rise after a sharp increase in June. 


Employment and unemployment increased seasonally. 
payments were up slightly. 


Income 


Wholesale and retail dollar volume 


remained high. Prices continued to increase. Failures at year’s low. 


/ NDUSTRIAL production 
rose rapidly during June following the 
settlement of almost all major strikes. 
The Federal Reserve Board’s index of 
industrial production (physical volume, 
seasonally adjusted, 1935-1939 = 100) 
was estimated to have risen 11 points 
to 171. This was the highest post-war 
level yet attained and exceeded by 3 
points the previous high of 168 reached 
in November 1945 and again in March 
1946. 

The output of bituminous coal in 
June was almost as high as during the 
month preceding the strike when pro- 


Industrial Production 


Seasonally Adjusted Index, 1935-1939 = 100, Federal Reserve Bourd 

















1943 1944 1945 1946 
January 227 243 234 160 
February 232 244 236 152 
March 235 ee, 241 235 168 
April 237 ‘Jou 230 165 
May 239 236 Ps 160 
June 237 235 22a 178° 
July 240 230 2104 
August 242 232 186 4 
September 244 230 167 
October 247 232 162 y 
November 247 232 168 
December 241 232 163 
* Approximauon, figure from quoted source not available, 
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duction was the highest since March 
1927. With an increase in the supply 
of coal, steel production rose rapidly; 
it reached a level only slightly below 
the post-war peak of March 1946. 

The process of rebuilding depleted 
inventories of raw materials to work- 
ing levels limited the acceleration of 
some production schedules, but as- 
sembly lines were moving faster than 
in any other month since the end of 
the war. During the final week in 
June more automobiles were produced 
than in any previous week in 1946; June 
production of plumbing and heating 
equipment rose steadily. 

Increases in the production of tex- 
tiles were less spectacular than those 
of durable goods largely because cot- 
ton, wool, and rayon production has 
been maintained steadily far above the 
pre-war level. Meat production fell 
ro per cent during June and was 44 per 
cent below that of a year ago. 

The dollar value of shipments con- 
tinued to rise during June and the first 
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part of July; that of durable goods re- 
flected larger increases than that of 
non-durable goods. New order volume 
remained high and business inventories 
were estimated to have reached a new 
i946 peak at the end of June. 


The increase of 

1,670,000 persons 
in the civilian labor force from May 
11 to June 8 resulted in a rise in both 
employment and unemployment. Em- 
ployment rose 2.5 per cent in June ac- 
cording to the United States Bureau of 
the Census and reached a new post-war 


Employment 
Millions of Persons, U S$. Burean of Censu 
1943 1944 1945 1946 
January 51.4 §0.4 50.1 51-4 
February 51.2 50.3 50.6 51.7 
March $1.2 50.5 50.8 53.0 
April 51.6 51.3 51.2 54-6 
May sg 52.0 51.3 55-3 
June “54.0 | 53> 524 56.7 
July 548 "54.0 "54-3" 
August 54-4 53.2 53-5 
September 53-0 52.3 51.3 
October 52.2 §2.2 51.6 
November 51.7 5.5 51.7 
December 51.0 50.6 51.4 














* New series. 














high of 56,740,000 persons. Employ- 
ment in agriculture accounted for near- 
ly 79 per cent of this month’s increases 
while non-agricultural employment at- 
tracted the remaining 21 per cent; the 
production of building materials and 
construction absorbed many of these 
new workers. 

An increase of 11 per cent in the 
number of unemployed brought the 
June total to 2,560,000 persons; this was 
nearly 6 per cent below the post-war 
high of March 1946. Nearly 80 per cent 
of this increase consisted of high school 
boys and girls. The number of unem- 
ployed veterans continued to decline. 

Since V-J Day the total civilian labor 
force has increased steadily reflecting in 
part a gradual return of service men to 
a civilian status. During the first post- 
war month employment fell sharply 
and unemployment nearly doubled. In 
the following months employment in- 
creased steadily and by June 1946 it was 
nearly 6 per cent above that of August 
1945; unemployment increased until it 
reached the post-war high of March 
1946 and then declined. Since March 
the increase in employment has more 
than offset the decrease in unemploy- 
ment as the total civilian labor force has 
continued to rise. 


Total income payments 
to individuals, while af- 
fected by the upward trend of em- 
ployment and the ending of almost all 
major strikes, were further advanced 
during June by the customary seasonal 
rise that has been evident at this time 
during the past decade. Income pay- 


/, 
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ments were slightly below the post-war 
peak of December 1945 and almost 6 
per cent below those of June 1945. In 
terms of an annual rate total June in- 
come payments were estimated to be 
between $160 million and $165 million. 

Gross average hourly carnings in 
manufacturing rose tc. in May and 
reached an all-time high of $1.07. 
Hourly earnings in the durable goods 
group rose 2c. to $1.15 while in the non- 
durable goods group they increased 
1c. to $1 an hour. There was an in- 
dication of a further increase in June 
continuing the rise that started in 
February and resulting in a new all- 
time high for gross average hourly 
earnings in manufacturing. 
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| EMPLOYMENT TREND SINCE V-J DAY 





jUNE 


Man-days idle rose rapidly in 1946 and reached a peak in February when 3.9 per cent of the avaiable 


working time was lost through labor-management disputes. 


The civilian labor force has increased 


steadily after an initial post-war drop; employment rose during the first half of 1946 and unemploy- 
ment was unchanged. Figures from United States Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Consumer expenditures, 
bolstered by increased 
employment, high individual income 
payments, reduced savings, and heavy 
demand, continued to rise during June. 
All commodity groups shared in the in- 


Srade 


Retail Sales 


idjusted Index, 4935-1939 == 100, U.S. Department uf Com P 

















1943 1944 1945 1y40 
Janu ary 8.1 173.6 193.3 237.6 
February 168.4 173.9 193.9 PV 2433 
March 161.3 177.9 106.4 241.6 
April 159.0 169.6 180.6 of 236.2 
May 156.5 174.5 184.6 234.9 
Junc 164.2 IT4-4 18 a7 
July 164.4 Ll | 4 
August 165.9 oy 196.2 
September Kyo 179.1 195.2 
October 69.3 185.0 207.8 
November 174.1 192.0 220.1 
December 171.4 187.7 216.8 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source aot available 
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crease although the most rapid rise was 
in the total retail volume of durable 
goods; the increase in the expenditures 
for services was slight. 

Retail volume, continuing the uw>- 
ward trend in June, rose above the high 


Consumers’ Price Index 








Index, 1935-1939 = 100, US. Bureau of Labor Statisues 

1943 1044 1945 1y40 

January 120.7 124.2 527.8 120.9 

(February 121.0 123.8 126.9 129.6 

March 122.8 123.8 126.8 130.2 

April 124.1 124.6 127.3 130.9 

May 125.1 125.1 128.1 131.5 

June 124.8 125.4  —— 332.5° 

=e Proement 32-5 
July A on: at} 
ugust 123.4 126.4 129.3 
september 123.9 126.5 128.9 
Jetober 124-4 126.5 123.9 
November 124.2 126.6 129.3 
December 124-4 127.0 129.9 











* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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Wholesale Commodity Prices 


Index, 1926 = 100, U S. Bureau of Labor Stat.stcs 





1943 1944 1945 1946 
January 101.9 103.3 104.9 107.1 
February 102.5 103.6 105.2 107.7 
March 103.4 103.8 105.3 108.9 
April 103.7 103.9 105-7 110.2 
May 104.1 104.0 106.0 0 
June 8 ah Qibsd, sod ats? 
jJuly 103.2 104.1 105.9 
August 103.1 103.9 105.7 
September 103.1 104.0 105.2 
October 103.0 104.1 105.9 
November 102.9 104.4 106.8 
December 103.2 104.7 107.1 

















* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


level of the previous month and was 
about 25 per cent above that of June 
1945. 

Wholesale volume rose steadily dur- 
ing June along with a rise in the volume 
of new orders and a general improve- 
ment in deliveries. Dollar volume was 
estimated to be about 20 per cent above 


that of a year ago. 

‘ is Rises in some price ceil- 
ings, reflected in an in- 

crease of 1.4 per cent in wholesale 

prices during June, were evenly dis- 

tributed between agricultural and non- 

agricultural commodities. The larg- 


INCORPORATIONS 


THOUSANDS 





The number of new business incorporations in 
January exceeded all previous monthly figures on 
record. Since the end of the war the number of 
new incorporations has increased steadily except 
for a sharp drop in the short month of February: 
data from Dun & BrapstREET, INC. 
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Industrial Stock Prices 


Monthly Average of Daily Index, Dow-Jones 





1943 1944 1945 1940 

January 121.52 137-74 153.95 19.00 
February 127.40 135.97 190.46 
March 131.15 439.07 194.37 
April 134-13 137-19 205.81 
May 138.60 139.22 200.63 
June 141.25 145.46 207.32 
July 142.90 148.37 
August 136.34 146,72 166.16 
September 13&90 .20 177.96 
October 38. 147.68 185.07 
ne 132.66 146.88 190.22 

cember 134-57 150.35 192.74 

















est increases were in the prices of 
building materials and semi-manu- 
factured products. During the first six 
months of 1946 the wholesale com- 
modity price index (United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, 1926 = 100) 
rose 5 per cent and was estimated to 
be at 112.5 at the end of June; this was 
the highest since January 1921 when it 
was I14. 

Price increases granted by OPA on 
bread and many dairy products during 
June were important factors in raising 
retail prices 0.8 per cent above the May 
level. The consumers’ price index 
(United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 


tics, 1935-1939 = 100) rose 2 per cent 
during the first half of 1946 and was 
estimated to be 132.5 at the end of June; 
this was the highest level in the last 
25 years. 

The ending of OPA restrictions on 
prices along with the termination of 
food subsidies at the end of June were 
reflected in a sharp increase in the 
prices of some commodities, especially 
foodstuffs, early in July. 


a During the first half of 
SFinance June stock prices held 
steady at a high level. They dropped 
sharply in the middle of the month and 
only started to recover in the last two 
days of trading in June; this recovery 
continued into the early part of July. 
Industrials suffered the sharpest price 
decline; rails fell moderately as the 
temporary increase in freight rates 
failed to attract universal approval; and 
prices of utilities fell only slightly. 

Excess reserves in Federal Reserve 
member banks declined in June and 
were nearly 50 per cent below those 


PRICES . . . CLEARINGS . . . PERMITS 


COMPILED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in Dwn’s Statistica, Review. 





WHOLESALE Foop Price INDEX 


The index is the sum of the wholesale price per pound 
of 31 commodities in general use: 
1946 1945 1946 
July 16..$5.20 July 17..$4.10 High $5.20 July 16 
July 9g.. 4.88 July 10.. 4.09 Low 4.12 Jan. 2 


tw 


July 2.. 4.54 July 3.. 4.11 

June 25.. 4.35 June 26.. 4.11 1945 

June 18.. 4.35 June 19.. 4.11 High $4.16 Nov. 27 
June 11.. 4.21 June 12.. 4.10 " Low 4.04 Sept. 4 


Datty WHOLESALE PRicE INDEX 


The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 3 








basic commodities. (1930-1932 = 100). 

c 1946— —, 
July June May Apr. Mar. 

Bae 211.02 194.8 188.98 188.44 185.19 
2.6 217.15 (terre 189.09 188.99 185.50 
Zac 220.86 195.65 189.16 189.22 F cece 
4+ © ces 195.19 189.16 189.15 187.07 
See 221.19 195-19 : ere 189.25 187.02 
6... 220.11 195.15 189.13 189.46 186.73 
y Pvesis 195.66 189.28 errr 186.89 
Bac 219.47 195.72 189.34 189.25 186.63 
Gas 221.60 Ee 189.46 189.46 186.85 
10.. 224.72 196.11 189.38 189.64  veee 
Ise 226.99 195-79 189.29 189.35 186.78 
7 as 228.99 196.23 ee 188.74 186.75 
oe 228.93 196.45 194.41 189.04 186.69 
14.6 Weaca 196.28 194.23 ; er 186.65 
8.5 229.46 196.30 193.84 189.14 186.69 
16.. 229.67 Tisens 194.01 189.09 187.15 
ee 228.96 198.80 193.80 189.06 Panacea 
18.. 228.27 198.33 193.69 189.45 187.30 
19s 227.69 198.70 Taree © nas 187.26 
Weeve 226.05 198.52 194.01 189.50 187.27 
re Pewee 198.65 194.11 ¥ sacs 187.49 
22 224.56 198.74 194.20 189.24 187.54 
Bice sd “esas Pisaws 194.19 189.48 187.67 
Thtnae anaes 198.81 194.36 189.38 F cece 
Divcne s8cuve 199.15 Sees 189.41 187.61 
SO cies sennes 199.65 eee 189.15 187.56 
BWJecsa saves 200.16 194.33 189.30 187.78 
2Giise 8 ~aewane 200.12 194.58 Pisa 188.03 
Se vans véaned 200.12 194.59 189.03 188.47 
JOorce  coccce T vvee Waxes 188.91 188.17 
Bleeee eeeeee 194.71 7 éeee 
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BaNK CLEARINGS—INDIVIDUAL CITIES 
(Thousands of dollars) 
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-————-J une-——__ A 
1946 1945 Change 
Boston . ..cccccccee 1,680,004 1,956,606 —14.1 
Philadelphia .....++ 3,243,000 3,188 ,00¢ + 1.7 
Buffalo <2 <.6sccsese 253,615 320,813 —20.9 
Pittsburgh .. 1,068,145 1,284,750 —16.9 
Cleveland .. 1,029,762 1,080,988 — 4.7 
Cincinnati .. 566,263 586,783 — 3.5 
Baltimore . 761,193 845,464 —10.0 
Richmond .....cce 399,357 374,537 + 6.6 
Atlas ack co cttvces 756,200 679,300 +11.3 
New Orleans.....-- 439,112 395,78 : 
CRAG ox cendcaens 2,531,978 2,411,954 J 
DUNE x. 6: a ceidcudue 1,268,597 1,651,963 23.2 
Gt Ceiiiicds ewednce 910,890 897,067 \ 
Louisville . ....cce 367,745 352,481 : 
Minneapolis .....+. 809,023 713,476 , 
Kansas City. ....ce 1,049,771 059,154 9. 
Omaha ...cccccerce 350,595 330,176 }. 
DEUCE ic cccccccces 342,328 266,979 & 
Dallas ..-.cccccece 706,681 577,155 , 
HOUStOR. << cscccsce 574,150 531,857 8. 
San Francisco. ..... 1,449,889 1,345,714 + 7.7 
Portland, Ore....... 344,352 331,998 + 3.7 
Seattle . wcccccccsee 391,173 462,522 —15.4 
Total 23 Cities..... 21,293,823 21,545,517 — 1.2 
New York . ...ccce 30,163,938 33,159,463 — 9.0 
Total 24 Cities..... 51,457,761 54,704,980 — 5.9 
Daily Average...... 2,058,310 2,104,037 -— 2 
BuitpinGc Permir VaLurs—215 Cites 
Geographical rc June ~ % 
Divisions: 1946 1945 Change 
New England...... $20,157,368 $4,272,057 +371.7 
Middle Atlantic.... 35,938,783 17,018,672 +111.2 
South Atlantic..... 18,366,762 6,681,456 +174.9 
East Central....... 38,011,891 24,498,483 + 55.1 
South Central..... 20,340,347 8,542,447 +138.1 
West Central...... 13,298,875 4,533,519 +1933 
Mountain .......+. 5,622,126 2,114,946 +165.8 
Puede ahacawnccdes 41,049,288 15,563,992 + 163.7 
Tees Ue Qisccccess $192,785,440 $83,226,472 +131.6 


New York City.... $17,880,830 $12,223,380 -+ 46.3 
Outside N. Y. C... $174,904,610 $71,003,092 146.3 
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of a year ago. Commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural loans by Federal Re- 
serve member banks in 101 cities were 
27 per cent above those of last year 
and were slightly above those of May. 
Money in circulation increased about 
0.7 per cent to $28,000,000,000 or 5.4 per 
cent above that of a year ago. 


Business failures in 
June fell to 69, the 
lowest number reported in any month 
se far this year. In only one other 
June on record have failures been 
lower; that was in 1945 when 61 con- 
cerns failed. Despite the downward 
turn, concerns failing in the first half 
of 1946 have outnumbered those in the 
last half of 1945. The Dun’s Failure 
Index (formerly called Dun’s Insol- 
vency Index), extending the June rate 
to an annual basis and adjusting for 
seasonal variation, indicated a little un- 
der four concerns failing per 10,000 
businesses. 
Not only the number of failures but 
also the liabilities declined this June. 


BUSINESS FAILURES .. . 


At $3,006,000, the volume of losses was 
next to the lowest recorded in 1946. 
Liabilities involved in failures in June 
dipped below those in the correspond- 
ing month a year ago, but remained 
two-thirds above the record low estab- 
lished for June 1944. Compared with 
the previous month, failures were less 
numerous in all size groups, with the 
sharpest drop occurring in failures with 
losses between $25,000 and $100,000. 
Compared with June 1945, failures were 
more numerous in all except one size 
group, with the sharpest rise being in 
large failures of $100,000 or more. 
Manufacturing and retailing had 
about an equal number of failures; to- 
gether they accounted for two-thirds of 
the month’s total failures. Concerns 
failing in manufacturing numbered 25, 
about half as many as in May but one 
and one-third times the number oc- 
curring in June last year. Retail trade, 
with the second highest number of 
failures, fell slightly both from the 
previous month and the comparable 
month of 1945, The largest increase 


occurred in construction where failures 
were twice those in the previous June. 
In commercial service concerns failing 
were down to three, the least since Oc- 
tober of 1945. 

Liabilities were heaviest in manufac- 
turing, with almost $2,000,000 of the 
month’s total losses concentrated in this 
cne industry group; in lumber, chemi- 
cals, iron and steel, and machinery 
lines, liabilities exceeded $100,000. In 
two retail lines the automotive trade 
and eating and drinking places, aggre- 
gate losses also topped $100,000. 

There was a marked concentration of 
failures in the 25 largest cities; three- 
fifths of the concerns failing and three- 
fourths of the liabilities were located 
in the big cities. Failures in the non- 
metropolitan districts fell to the lowest 
level since December 1945; New York 
and Los Angeles with eight each had 
the largest number. Four regions re- 
ported more than ten concerns failing 
in June; the Pacific States had more 
than twenty. Thirty-three States re- 
ported no failures in June, 


. NEW INCORPORATIONS 


COMPILED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in Dwun’'s Statisticat Review. 





Faicures By Divisions oF INDUSTRY 


(Current liabilities in c-Number~ -Liabilities~ 




















thousands of dollars) Jan. - June Jan. - June 

1946 1945 1946 1045 
MINING, MANUFACTURING. .. 205 148 11,632 10,151 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc.... 9 10 «61,064 1,819 
Food and Kindred Products 13 7 592 221 
Textile Products, Apparel. 17 12 252 113 
Lumber, Lumber Products. . 26 23 874 1,153 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 4 7 101 369 
Chemicals, Allied Products. It 8 1,051 58 
Leather, Leather Products.. 2 4 159 28 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 5 4 265 164 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 9 15 516 723 
ee 59 22 4,473 2,704 
Transportation Equipment.. 13 13 540 =-1,321 
Miscellancous . ..cccccceece 37 23 1,745 ~#«241,478 
WHOLESALE TRADE. ....ee06 40 29 2,158 502 
Food and Farm Products... 12 9 1,210 190 
APPA! crcccceccccecees oe 2 2 14 26 
ee ee I I 20 23 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 2 3 208 113 
Chemicals and Drugs....... 3 I 30 2 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment. I ee 47 oe 
Miscellaneous . .......se00 19 13 629 148 
RETAIN. TRADE....socccee ecoe 141 188 3,005 1,710 
Food and Liquor. ........ 21 30 179 184 
General Merchandise ....... 8 9 142 69 
Apparel and Accessories.... 23 21 305 155 
Furniture, Furnishings..... 7 4 110 15 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 7 9 06 86 
Automotive Group......... 27 221,349 415 
Eating, Drinking Places.... 30 60 517 528 
eee 5 9 24 80 
Miscellancous. ..cccccccccee 13 24 283 178 
CONSTRUCTION .....ccccccee 60 47 1,392 1,594 
General Bldg. Contractors. . 15 10 582 985 
Building Sub-contractors... 43 35 516 496 
Other Contractors. ........+ 2 2 294 113 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE ....... 54 42 4,036 3,749 
Highway Transportation. .. 16 15 2,044 3,007 
Misc. Public Services....... a 3 ; 89 
PER Ee I I 687 461 
Cleaning, Dyeing, Repairs.. 5 2 25 41 
Laundries . 3 Z 205 23 
Undertakers . aos 2 2 8 16 
Other Personal Services..... 9 3 27 7 
Business, Repair Service... 18 14 140 105 
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FAILURE 
INDEX 


Apparent annual failures 
per 10,000 enterprises 


‘ | | 
- ADJUSTED 
For Seasonal Variation 


UNADJUSTED x 
pbb TTA ether thin 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
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June May June Per Cent 
1946 1946 1945 Changet 

Dun’s Faiture INpDEX* 

Unadjusted .......00+ 3. 4-7 3.7 +3 

Adjusted, seasonally... 3.8 4.5 3.8 0 
NuMBER OF FAILURES.... 69 92 61 + 13 
NuMBER BY SIZE OF DEBT 

Under $5,000........- 24 26 22 + 9 

$5,000-$25,000 ....... 23 27 23 — 8 

$25,000-$100,000 ..... I5 30 10 +50 

$100,000 and over.... 7 9 4 +75 
NuMBER BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 

Manufacturing ...... 25 4! 19 + 32 

Wholesale Trade...... 4 4 4 ° 

Retail Trade....5....% 24 26 28 — 14 

Construction ......+.- 13 8 5 +160 

Commercial Service... 3 13 5 — 40 
Liasiities (in thousands) 

SHEDS co c<nencnscen $3,006 $3,656 $3,198 — 6 

Total ccceve oseese soe $3,006 $3,931 $3,398 — 12 





* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises; for- 
merly called Dun’s INsotveNcy INDEX. 
+ Per cent change of June 1946 from June 1945. 
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New Business INCORPORATIONS 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 

1946 1946 1946 1946 
Alabama 40 096 118 122 
Arizona 72 67 51 84 
Arkansas 54 48 68 57 


California 
Colorado 


775 722 813 92 
88 69 81 97 
Not Available 

















Delaware oscscee eevee 336 262 304 306** 
Florida 329 327 405 412 
Georgia 77 156 173 177 
Idaho 23 39 40 35 
Illinois .. 829 658 738 744 
Indiana 178 129 211 199 
Towa 70 72 61 go 
Kansas 65 70 52 61 
GRC. vcscnsecces 85 68 81 93 
Maine ..cece eoccccces 57 48 54 60 
EQEMGDEs 650<aossve ce Not Available 
DUE sicnesvaness 209 193 206 122 
Massachusetts ..cccces 560 409 412 544 
Michigan 429 361 339 442 
Minnesota 150 118 133 147 
Mississippi 66 47 74 61 
DIED sass ss ccceecs 232 164 209 45 
MONEINA cacccccccess 2 19 38 30 
DORDTMEED ancnesdcccce 54 49 70 65 
TONGMNE 600s cdccccaton 37 44 53 80 
New Hampshire....... 28 20 49 40 
ee 806 656 820 716 
New Mexico.. 22 20 23 23 
New York.... 4,289 3,202 «3,668 = 3,723 
North Carolina 201 218 227 232 
North Dakota......... 19 12 It 12 
WD. ceccuessmnesusae 543 416 515 535** 
Oklshoms oo cccssccce 54 56 71 59 
OI a orcsiseasasos 88 82 93 97 
Pennsylvania .......0. 277 262 381 285 
Rhode Island......... 146 86 93 98 
South Carolina........ 100 89 102 105 
South Dakota 24 13 33 18 
Tennessee ...... 169 "74 119 134 
GOES <node dccaeteav 213 195 297 458 
MUIR: “viccictcccsvsscces 7 29 52 48 
Vermont ...cccce cccece 24 24 25 27 
WINGS cp s.cn nescence 144 124 134 130 
Washington .....cceee 176 146 145 87 
West Virginia...... oo 133 104 82 106 
Wisconsin ....... ovcce 182 181 162 214 
Wyoming ......ee- eve 22 It 18 19 
Total 46 StateS..seee. 12,626 10,255 11,904 12,146 


** Estimated. 
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FROM THE BUSINESS LIBRARY OF DUN & BRADSTREET, INC, 


THE LIBRARY'S REFERENCE ROOM AND BOOKPLATE 





TO SERVE BUSINESS 
iS TO SERVE THE NATION 


DV 
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11 -//uen, 

PeEET man lives to be 

~ a hundred years 

old it is not unusual for his picture to 

appear in his local newspaper along 

with an interview in which he attempts 

to explain the reasons for his longevity. 

Something comparable often happens 

with businesses; a century of successful 

operation is celebrated by the publica- 
tion of a history. 

Because of the value of these his- 
tories to business men the Dun & Brap- 
stREET Business Liprary has collected 
some 500 that cover a wide range of 
businesses. And many of these his- 
tories are as exciting as fiction! 

They vary from the tiny brochure 
celebrating the one hundredth birth- 
day of the Weymouth Savings Bank 
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to the huge tome describing the de- 
velopment of the New York Stock 
Exchange; from the history of vener- 
able Walter Baker & Company, Inc., 
1765-1940, to the story of the compara- 
tively youthful Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation 

This collection—like all of the books 
and pamphlets in the Business Liprary 
—may be consulted by business men. 
The professional staff of the library 
prides itself on being able to locate 
either from its own shelves or files or 
elsewhere almost any business informa- 
tion that is available to the public. Visi- 
tors may use the library’s resources in 
its reference room. Questions that can 
be answered by reference to published 
material are also handled by mail and 
by telephone. 
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CAROLINA 





RIGHT UNDER 
YOUR NOSE! 


Look at South Carolina — 
discover an industrial fron- 
tier! Note how cheaply 
and quickly processed 
goods can be shipped by 
air, rail, highway or water 
to the great markets near- 
by. Now look inside: South 
Carolina is still half-forest, 
an immense resource for 
the rayon, chemical, paper 
and furniture industries. A 
fertile agricultural state, 
with moderate tax and 
power rates; native-born, 
Yet it 
has not one crowded indus- 


dependable labor. 
trial city! Specific ques- 
tions? They’ll be answered 
promptly, fully, accurately 
by State Research, Plan- 
ning & Development Board, 
Dept. L Columbia, S. C. 


WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 


























SPENDING AT NEW 1946 HIGH 


The United States Trade Barometer (seasonally adjusted) rose to 247.7 in June from 244.5 


in May. Regional trade activity 1s reported by the local Dun & Brapstreet, INc., Offices. 


Dollar volume of retail trade moved 
to a new peak for the year in May and 
was the highest for any month on 
record except December 1945. The 
United States Department of Com- 
merce estimated retail volume for May 
at $7.9 billion. This figure is 27 per cent 
above the $6.2 billion of May 1945 and 
2 per cent over April's $7.7 billion. 
Work stoppages during the month and 
other difficulties encountered by pro- 
duction had little or no effect on retail 
sales during May. Better deliveries in 
recent months have made more goods 
available to consumers. 

There are indications that June retail 
volume was approximately 25 per cent 
above June 1945. Income payments to 
individuals rose to the highest point in 
June of any post-war month except 
December 1945. 

The volume of consumer expendi- 
tures for goods and services in the 
country in May was well above the 
level of May 1945, as indicated by the 


Dun’s Review Trade Barometer for 
the United States. This barometer, 
which stood at 244.5 in May, was 26 
per cent above the 194.1 in May a year 
ago and 1 per cent under the 247.3 for 
April. This is the first month since 
December 1945 that the barometer has 
fallen below the level of the previous 
month. This index is adjusted for the 
usual seasonal variations and for the 
number of business days in the month; 
the monthly average for 1935-1939 
equals 100. The seasonally adjusted 
preliminary barometer for June is 247.7, 
which is 1 per cent above May and 18 
per cent over the 209.4 for June 1945. 

The barometers of all of the 29 re- 
gions of the country had substantial 
gains over those for May 1945, follow- 
ing the pattern set in April when all 
but three of the regions had gains of 
more than 20 per cent. Region 3, the 
Albany, Utica, and Syracuse Region, 
experienced the highest increase over 


May 1945 as it rose more than 35 per 
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cent over a year ago. Other regions 
with high percentage gains over a year 
ago are the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
Region (14), the North and South 


Carolina Region (19), and the Salt 


Salt Lake City Region (26). Those 


regions having percentage changes over 
a year ago which are less than 20 per 
cent are the Detroit Region (12), the 
Kansas City Region (17), and the 
Maryland and Virginia Region (18). 

From April to May, 11 of the 29 Re- 
gional Trade Barometers increased, one 
had no change, and 17 declined. The 
best gains were in the North and South 
Carolina Region (19), the Portland and 
Seattle Region (27), and the Florida 
Region (21). Those regions which ex- 
perienced the largest declines from 
April to May were the Texas Region 
(24), the Pittsburgh Region (7), and 
the Philadelphia Region (6). There 
was no change in the New England 
Region (1). Regional reports on 
page 28, 
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Sit down to this handsome new tvpewriter ... for the ty ping 


thrill of vour life! 
You sense something different the moment vour fingers touch the keys 
the latest development in Underwood's 


Is Rhythm Touch... 
constant research to help make your work easier. 





There's new case for vour fingers in the lightning response of every 
hey. In the better balanced finger action. The effortless speed. The 
free-and-easy rhythm of the accurate. smooth-running mechanism. 
youll do more work... better work... with less fatigue. Besides 
Rhythm Touch. and many other new refinements. vou have all the 


time- and effort-saving Underwood features vouwve always enjoved, 


Insist on having this new Underwood Standard Typewriter, Its a 


pleasure to work with... a treasure to own. 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION ... One Park Avenue. New York 16. N. Y. 


Uulloelo0d ws RITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 








TRADE ACTIVITY 
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IN TWENTY-NINE 


REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 


Change from— 


HIGHLIGHTS 


New England Region—Barometer gain over a year ago same as 
U. S. average. Wholesale trade considerably over a year ago. Fac- 
tory employment 5% under a year ago, 2% over a month ago. Shoe 
production hampered by leather shortage. Department store sales 
about 30% over a year ago. 

New York City Region—Barometer increase over May 1945 above 
average. Wholesale trade 7% over May 1945. City manufacturing 
employment 2% below April; declines in almost all industries. 


Albany, Utica, and Syracuse Region—Barometer increase over a 
year ago largest in country. Wholesale volume moderately over a 
year ago. Employment and payrolls increased over April in most 
industries. June retail volume well over a year ago. 

Buffalo and Rochester Region—Barometer gain over a year ago 
below average. Wholesale trade moderately over a year ago. Best 
gains in employment and payrolls over April in Elmira area. 
Northern New Jersey Region—Index 18% below U. S. level. 
Wholesale volume well above a year ago in Newark. Newark news- 
paper advertising linage 16% over a year ago. 

Philadelphia Region—Barometer drop from April larger than aver- 
age. Wholesale trade considerably over a year ago. Industrial em- 
ployment and payrolls declined from a year ago. Philadelphia 
department store sales 32% above June 1945. 

Pittsburgh Region—Barometer drop from a month ago largest in 
country. Wholesale trade well over a year ago. Industrial employ- 
ment and payrolls down moderately from a year ago. 


Cleveland Region—Barometer increase over a year ago less than 
average. Wholesale trade about 15% over a year ago. Payrolls 
and employment over a month ago. June department store sales 
about 30% over a year ago. 

Cincinnati and Columbus Region—Barometer changes from May 
1945 and April 1946 greater than average. Wholesale trade 
considerably over May 1945. Employment about 15°% over May 
1945. Columbus business index declined 4° from April as result of 
coal strike. 


Indianapolis and Louisville Region—Index 5°% above U. S. level. 
Wholesale volume considerably over a year ago. Industrial employ- 
ment and payrolls above April. Corn cultivation active. 


Chicago Region—Barometer gain over a year ago below average. 
Wholesale volume well over a year ago. Chicago manufacturing 
employment 2% over April, payrolls down 8%. 


Detroit Region—Increase in barometer over May 1945 one of small- 
est in country, gain over April one of highest. Wholesale volume 
20% over May 1945. Employment in Michigan over May 1945. 


Milwaukee Region—Barometer increase over a year ago well above 
average. Wholesale volume considerably over a year ago in Milwau- 
kee. Industrial employment and payrolls mostly under a year ago. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul Region—Barometer gain over a year 
ago larger than average. Wholesale volume well over a year ago. 
Minneapolis flour production 50% under a year ago. 


Iowa and Nebraska Region—Barometer gain over a year ago about 
average. Wholesale volume considerably over a year ago. Employ- 
ment and payrolls over a year ago. Prices received and prices paid 
by farmers rose over a month ago. Corn having good start. 


REGION May May Apr. REGION 
1946 1945 1946 

United States 244.5 +260 — 1.1 15. Iowa, Nebraska 
New England 200.6 +26.2 °) 16. St. Louis 
New York City... 237.7 +29.3 — 1.8 17. Kansas City. 
Albany, Utica, Syracuse 222.8 +35.3 + 0.8 18. Maryland, Virginia 
Buffalo, Rochester 232.9 +23.8 — 5.9 19. North, South Carolina 
Northern New Jersey. 200.5 +29.2 + 0.6 20. Atianta, Birmingham 
Philadelphia 213.2 +27.6 — 6.7 21. Florida 
Pittsbu.gh ... 196.6 +23.8 — 8.9 22. Memphis 

. Cleveland 233.6 +24.6 + 1.4 23. New Orleans 

. Cincinnati, Columbus. 242.2 +30.4 — 4.0 24. Texas 
Indianapolis, Louisville 256.7 +23.5 — 2.5 25. Denver ; 

. Chicago 214.0 +23.2 — 4. 26. Salt Lake City 
Detroit 236.8 +19.8 + 4.3 27. Portland, Seattle 
Milwaukee 257-4 +30.7 + 1.2 28. San Francisco 
Minneapolis, St. Paul. 229.2 +34.4 + 3.9 29. Los Angeles 


OF TRADE 


16. 


20. 


26. 


27. 


29. 
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REGIONS—CONTINUED 


The Regional Trade Barometers are 


7~/. Change from— ‘ 
seasonally adjusted; 1935-1939 = 100. 


May May Apr. 

1946 1945 1946 Regional trade information is based 
231.1 +28.0 — 0.5 upon opinions and comments of busi- 
222.0 +25.6 — 1.3 ness men gathered and weighed by the 
231.6 +18.7 — 09 local DuN & BrapsTREET offices. Pay- 
244.2 +16.8 — 1.1 roll and employment data are from 
274.7 +34.4 + 6.6 Government sources. Most of the in- 
314.7 +31.9 — 2.8 formation summarized here represents 
329.6 +28.9 + 5.2 final figures for May. 

293.3 +28.4 + 0.8 Department store sales are from 
271.2 +-25.6 — 3.8 the Federal Reserve Board ‘and are 
294.1 +25.8 — 9.5 for the four weeks ended June 29, 
234.2 +32.0 — 0.1 1946. 

258.4 +33.2 — 2.3 More complete barometer figures 
293.1 +20.3 + 5.8 and more detailed regional information 
265.7 +20.1 + 1.9 is published in Dun’s StTatisTIcat 
277.4 +24.5 — LI REVIEW. 
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St. Louis Region—Barometer gain over a year ago about average. 
Wholesale volume well over a year ago; value of milk production 
East St. Louis employment and payrolls 3 and 8% 


11% over. 
Steel production at 60% capacity. 


over a month ago. 


Kansas City Region—Barometer even with April 1946. Whole- 
sale volume well over May 1945. Better weather in June aided 
wheat crop. Flour production 43% below June 1945 in Kansas City. 


Maryland and Virginia Region—Barometer gain over a year ago 
smallest in country. Wholesale volume well over a year ago. To- 
bacco, corn, peanuts, cotton, and truck crops satisfactory. 


North and South Carolina Region—Barometer gain over year 
ago one of largest. Wholesale volume well over a year ago. Severe 
losses in potato crop in Charleston resulting from railroad strike. 
Cotton fairly good; tobacco fair to good. 


Atlanta and Birmingham Region—Barometer gain over a year 
ago well above average. Wholesale volume well over a year ago. 
Cotton consumption in Alabama 9% over a year ago; employment 
19% under. Growth of cotton good. 


Florida Region—Wholesale volume well over a year ago. Tampa 
cigar production 1% under a year ago. Citrus groves good with 
some irrigating; rainfall generally adequate for corn and truck. 


Memphis Region—Barometer gain over a year ago about average. 
Wholesale volume moderately above a year ago. Employment and 
payrolls in Arkansas down slightly from a month ago. 


New Orleans Region—Barometer gain over a year ago about aver- 
age. Wholesale volume well above a year ago. New Orleans news- 
paper advertising linage 219% over a year ago. Truck crops good. 


Texas Region—Barometer decrease from a month ago largest of 
29 regions. Wholesale volume moderately over a year ago. Crude 
oil production 3% under a year ago. Wheat harvest active although 
hindered by rains; ranges improved. 


Denver Region—Barometer gain over a year ago well above aver- 
age. Wholesale trade well over a year ago. Carload receipts of 
livestock in Denver 2% over a year ago. Grains fair to good with 
some harvesting; barley expected to fall sharply under last year. 


Salt Lake City Region—Barometer well over a year ago. Whole- 
sale volume considerably over a year ago. Mine and smelter strikes 
still in effect. Sweet cherry and canning pea harvest started; onion 
crop estimated as largest in last three years. 


Portland and Seattle Region—Barometer gain over a year ago less 
than average. Wholesale volume considerably over a year ago. 
Lumber production under last year’s level. Flour production below 
a year ago in Seattle and Tacoma. 


San Francisco Region—Barometer gain over a year ago less than 
average. Wholesale volume moderately over a year ago. Manufac- 
turing employment and payrolls under a year ago. Citrus fruit de- 
veloping well. 


Los Angeles Region—Barometer gain over a year ago below aver- 
age. Wholesale volume well over a year ago. Prospects for large 
apricot crop good; Valencia orange harvest well under way. Manu- 
facturing employment in Los Angeles area well below a year ago. 
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Make this model GE DeWalt the No. 1 tool on your reconver- “i 
sion equipment list! TT]] cRoss cuTs TT miters |] 
This DeWalt is a precision-built tool for wood-cutting opera- i 

tions, capable of doing accurate variety work. (o\g F 
You should consider this machine first for general carpenter = 
maintenance—for crating and boxing—for pattern work—and IT RIPS It seveL\ curs 





for construction inside or outside the plant. 


DeWalt is the only power saw of its kind made that’s backed 
with almost a quarter of a century’s experience and specializa- 
tion in the design, development and production of one machine. 











It is the machine that will bring new standards of efficiency and 
production to your cutting jobs no matter how ... where... 
or when you cut wood. 








For complete information about the DeWalt line of world-famous 
radial power saws, write for our catalog. Address: DeWalt 
Products Corporation, 278 Fountain Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 
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“Careful 
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PIONEERING 
im the making of 
ADHESIVES THAT WORK 





“... Good foods demand good 
packaging. The reasons have to do with 
both appearance and health. The ad- 
hesives are as important as any one mate- 
rial we use. Your products and your 
service are eminently satisfactory.” 

Arabol takes pride in receiving such 
favorable comment from the makers of 
“Chef Boy-Ar-Dee” Spaghetti Dinners 
and Spaghetti and Meat Balls. 

As suppliers of adhesives for the label- 
ing, packaging and case-sealing of these 
quality products—Arabol makes a point 
of providing the right adhesive for each 
particular job. Labels stay fast on tin or 
glass, insuring quick identification, en- 
couraging repeat sales. Cartons and ship- 
ping cases remain sealed, protecting the 
contents against damage. 

As a result of this policy—to produce 
the correct adhesive to meet each cus- 
tomer’s special requirements — Arabol 
now serves the leaders in a hundred in- 
dustries. We place at your disposal the 
knowledge gained ftom more than 60 
years of experience. See the Arabol 
Representative when he calls; he knows 
adhesives. 


rue ARABOL 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


WO East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Offces and Factories: ff 


Brooklyn, Chicago, San Francisco 
Branches in Principal Cities 





Air Freight—In order to keep more 
than 2,500 different items coming into 
its Lockhaven (Pa.) plant in sufficient 








quantities to maintain the normal rate 
of production, Piper Aircraft Corpora- 
tion is conducting its own air freight 
service. Piper Cub airplanes are used 
to rush in urgently needed supplies— 
whether they consist of a box of bolts 
or a heavy aluminum shipment. 
Two flying members of the purchas- 
ing department are continually shut- 
tling back and forth between the com- 
pany airport located next to the plant 
and factories as far west as Chicago, 
securing goods the moment they come 
off the suppliers’ assembly lines. 
During a recent afternoon 500 pounds 
of aluminum stock from Alcoa, Tenn., 
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100 tachometers from Chicago, and 25 
throttle assemblies from Kalamazoo 


were flown in. 


Power Plant—A miniature power 
plant which will permit convenient 
study of all operations of any type of 
industrial or standard city power plant 
has been developed by the General 
Electric Company for use in engineer- 
ing college laboratories, 

The complete unit requires a floor 
space of only 10 by 15 feet and is ap- 
proximately 6 feet high in contrast to 
a regular power plant which would 
need a two-story building a half block 
long to house it. The model unit 
weighs only 20,000 pounds as contrasted 
to some million pounds of a standard 
city plant. 

However, the miniature plant has 


all equipment component to the com- 
mercial plants including two 20-kilo- 
watt steam turbine generators, a motor 





HERE and THERE in BUSINESS 


WHAT'S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY'S REPORTERS 


with a genuine “load,” complete four 
panel switchgear equipment, a con- 
denser, miscellancous piping, and a 
foundation. 

The power developed by the genera- 
tors is dissipated by an electric motor 
“load,” driven by a water break. The 
only requirements are a supply of steam 
ranging from 125 to 250 pounds and a 
source of circulating water for con- 
denser purposes. 


Promotion Classics—A Library of 
Promotion Classics has been established 
by Davis, Delaney, Inc., New York 
printers. This enables executives to 
examine at leisure important promotion 
pieces whose high cost prohibits gen- 
eral distribution. 

The library, started late in June, has 
met an enthusiastic response. It now 
contains four promotional picces and 
these are much in demand. 

The service is available to all ex- 
ecutives without cost. Membership 
cards may be secured by addressing: 
Librarian, Library of Promotion Clas- 
sics, 141 East 25th Street, New York. 

Library cards are issued to members 
and books may be kept for a month. 
Members will be advised of new titles 
as they come off the press. An indi- 
vidual case history presenting pertinent 
data relating to the over-all significance 
of the book appears on each slip case. 

Besides the major promotion vol- 
umes, Davis, Delaney, Inc., periodically 
will offer to memkers other pieces 
which they may add to their personal 


business libraries. 


Nylon—A new departure in the 
field of leather-like materials is a solid 
nylon sheeting which E. 1. duPont de 
Nemours and Company is producing 
in experimental lots and which may 
open an entirely new field for this 
product. 

Qualities claimed are extreme tough- 
ness and abrasion resistance, good flexi- 
bility, and resistance to heat, moisture, 
mold, and attacks by insects. 

Forced out through a slot on a 
special machine, the material is made 
into sheeting in one continuous strip of 
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How to balance a business risk 


N A LITTLE KITCHEN in Newport, 

Tennessee, back in 1898, Mrs. 
Anna Stokely started to can prize-crop 
vegetables. She had a knack for it, 
and it wasn’t long before people all 
over the State began to talk about the 
wonderful garden-fresh flavor of Mrs. 
Stokely’s foods. 


Mrs. Stokely’s four sons started to 
help her and the business grew out 
of the kitchen and into a building of 
its own. All of a sudden, the Stokelys 
discovered they were a company. 


Expansion soon proved expensive 
for the young firm, however, and fi 
nancial help was needed. The Bank 
of Manhattan arranged a $50,000 
line of credit and Stokely started to 


branch out. 


But growth brought a problem. De- 
pendence on crops from one source 
alone—the Tennessee Valley—was 
risky. One spe)) of bad weather could 
ruin the crops, and the year’s business. 


Why not locate crops and plants 
throughout the Country—the Stokelys 
reasoned—and thus make the Com- 
pany independent of regional weather 
hazards? 


The small local company decided 
that this was the solution, and the 
Bank of Manhattan helped out again 
with more credit. It assisted in other 
ways, too. Working with the Company, 
the Bank’s officers studied Stokely’s 
methods of farming, canning, distri- 
bution, marketing and selling and 
helped the firm work out a plan of 


expansion. In a relatively short time, 


Stokely was operating nationally. 


Today, this business that started in 
a kitchen—now known as the Stokely- 
Van Camp Company—operates 64 
plants in 15 states. Thus its crops are 
well distributed and its plant invest- 
ments safeguarded. Loans granted by 
the Bank of Manhattan, which contin- 
ues to work closely with the Company, 
now run into the millions. 

Still being provided, too, by the 
Bank of Manhattan, is an extra serv- 
ice of friendly interest and counsel— 
so important to firms that are grow- 


ing, or want to. 








Bank of the 
Manhattan Company 


NEW YORK 


COMPLETE TRUST SERVICE 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


























the photographic business machine ... basic as the typewriter... 








adding machine .. 





. duplicating machine 


laar’s WHAT the majority of leading banks 
have done: brought in Recordak. And with the 
photographic speed and accuracy of this highly 
versatile machine, they are now handling these 
three basic routines more efficiently and eco- 
nomically than ever before. 

That's what some of the most progressive rail- 
roads . . . some of the greatest department stores 
... have done, too. As a result, they’ve been able 
to work out improvements in these routines which 
have made a big difference in the efficiency and 
cost of their over-all operation. 

For you, Recordak will do as much. Maybe 
MOFe ... 

Find out more about the advantages of Recordak 
microfilming . . . about the wide variety of uses 
to which it is being successfully applied in busi- 
ness and industry . . . about its surprisingly low 
cost. Write for the new, free book, “50 Billion 
Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Mail this coupon 


for FREE book HD sion recons 


CANT BE WRONG 


350 Madison Avenue 


New York 17, N.Y. 





I 
Recordak Corporation IPicn, Day 
| 


Please send me your new book about Recordak 
—“50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 
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WITH THE NEW 1947 


FLEX/IFONE 
hchehceenamneetien 


Give orders . . . get action . . . gather in- 
formation . . . with the New FLEXI. 
FONE! No waiting for operator, no 
dials or buzzers. Save time, money, 
steps and nerves. Executive decisions 
are swiftly, clearly carried to the man 
you want—or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conference with several 
men, each at his desk! Choice of several 
models with capacities up to 20 con- 
nections. No restrictions— prompt ship- 
ment. Mail coupon today and let free 
folder show you how FLEXIFONE gives 
you Wings for Your Words. 


OPERADIo 


FLEXIF ONE 


rae) INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


FREE! 
PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 











OPERADIO MFG. CO. 
DEPT. D-8, ST. CHARLES, ILL. 





Please send free literature as checked: 


Flexifone Intercommunication 
C Plant-Broadcasting 
OO Make appointment to discuss our needs 


Name. .ccccccccccccccccccccccsceccccce 


Address. .cceccccccccceseces coccccccece 














any thickness desired. It can be made 
in various colors and can be put 
through embossing rolls to give it any 
grain or other finish. 

The new product is expected to find 
uses for such purposes as wallets, brief 
cases, handbags, and other articles usu- 
ally made of leather. It likewise may 
be used for seat covers and paneling on 
trains, buses, and airplanes, and for 
decorative purposes in the home. 


Electric Trucks—Safe practice rules 
for electric trucks, used as standards in 
the Akron plants of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, offer wide- 
spread emulation. 

Each of the more than goo truck 
drivers in the Goodyear plants carry 
driver’s permits, signed by their trainer 
and department manager. The permits 
indicate that the bearer has passed an 
examination and is a safe driver per- 
mitted to operate electric trucks and 
tractors in departments indicated on 
the form. 

Operators are given three weeks’ in- 
struction in the operation and handling 
of trucks as well as in the rules con- 
cerning handling of material and 
correct trafic procedure. After com- 
pleting the course the trainees must 
pass an examination before they are 
given their driver’s permits. 

Truck operators are charged per- 
sonally with the responsibility for 
operating their equipment safely and 
efficiently. No policy is set in regards 
to operating speed, either free-running 
or with load. Each driver must use 
the same truck every day unless other- 
wise instructed by his supervisor. All 
accidents must be reported immediate- 
ly to supervision. 


Computer—Complicated mathema- 
tical problems may be solved quickly 
through use of the Electronic Numeri- 
cal Integrator and Computer, known 
as the “Eniac,” invented by Dr. J. W. 
Mauchly and J. Presper Eckert of the 
University of Pennsylvania at the re- 
quest and with the aid of the Army 
Ordnance Corps. 

The machine, said to be the first all- 
electronic general purpose computer, 
does not have a single moving mechani- 
cal part. All that moves inside its 
18,000 vacuum tubes and several miles 


| of wiring are accurately timed electrical 
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REVOLVATOR 


G'S? 





PORTABLE ELEVATORS 
EFFICIENCY WITH ECONOMY 









By using two RE- 
VOLVATORS a case 
may be removed from 
or inserted in middle 
of pile. 





For either pallet or skid operation. 


At a fraction the cost, weight. and bulk of 
a power truck our electric REVOLVATORS 
pile heavy loads quickly and with a mini- 
mum of man power. 

Hinged or telescopic models; revolvable er 
non-revolvable base. Also hand operated 
models for lighter or occasional use and where 
electric current is not available. 27 different 
models. Send for late bulletins. 


We also make RED GIANT LIFTRUCKS. 


ReEvVOLVATOR Co. 


2002 86th St., NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


A SALES 
TRAINING 
PLAN 


As we are emerging from a Seller’s to a 
Buyer’s Market are you planning to em- 
ploy and train more salesmen? 








Since 1904 





If you are selling Home Appliances you 
will be interested in 


THE HOME APPLIANCE MARKET 


a booklet prepared to attract and select 
the best of salesmen for the job. 


THE SERVICE OF SELLING 


by Kenneth Lawyer, a sales training text, 
in 3 volumes, prepared for the Home 
Appliance Salesman. 


THE CONFERENCE MANUAL 


prepared for use in conjunction with these 
texts. 


e A Complete Sales Training Plan « 


Send for these books, together with an 
outline of the Conference Manual, examine 
them and convince yourself how com- 
pletely they cover the field of training 
Home Appliance Salesmen. Price but $4.00 
per set. Or, send for descriptive circular 
and outline of plan. 


THE CLEVELAND HEATER CO. 
2310 Superior Ave. Cleveland 14, Ohio 


CABOT, 


MEATS AND 
WEGETaGLes 
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Moths dont breed in the pocketbooks 
of LR LDEOOK Massachusetts! 


These pocketbooks are thickly settled 
with dollars. 

And if they weren't open a good 
deal of the time, they couldn't take 
in the $211,000,000 family income 
of Redbook, Massachusetts. 

You can’t have a very close- 
mouthed pocketbook if you're going 
to buy $35,000,000 worth of food in 
the course of a year—and nearly 


“ttt REDBOOK U.S.A! 


Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


$5,000,000 worth of drugs and cos- 
metics. That’s the way they spend their 
money in Redbook, Massachusetts. 

$115 is certainly a low pro-rata 
page rate to reach the $211 million 
Redbook, Massachusetts market, isn’t 
it? Just think of it—50,000 free- 
spending Redbook families, 12 times 
a year, for $1580! 
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PUT YOUR PRODUCT IN THE 
REDBOOK NATIONAL SHOW 


It’s a show that is being seen each month 
by a free-spending young audience with a 
$6,000,000,000 income. 

They pay $4,000,000 just to get front 
seats at 12 performances of this outstand- 
ing array of fiction entertainment. 

$44,100 makes the Redbook National 
Show your show, 12 
times a year in full 
pages, drawing these 
eager young spenders 
to your product. 
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SHOWN 







WITH THE NEW 1947 


FLEXIF ONE 











Losdiaemamianimedll 


Give orders . . . get action . . . gather in- 
formation . . . with the New FLEXI. 
FONE! No waiting for operator, no 
dials or buzzers. Save time, money, 
steps and nerves. Executive decisions 
are swiftly, clearly carried to the man 
you want—or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conference with several 
men, each at his desk! Choice of several 
models with capacities up to 20 con- 
nections. No restrictions— prompt ship- 
ment. Mail coupon today and let free 
folder show you how FLEXIFONE gives 
you Wings for Your Words. 


OPERADIo 


FLEXIF ONE 


JQ INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
FREE! 
PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


OPERADIO MFG. CO. 
DEPT. D-8, ST. CHARLES, ILL. 





Please send free literature as checked: 


Flexifone Intercommunication 
OC Plant-Broadcasting 


0 Make appointment to discuss our needs 


Nome... 


Address. . 


ee eeeeeeereeseseseseeeee eeeece 


City .cccve woceccccccvccccese State.cceccs 














any thickness desired. It can be made 
in various colors and can be put 
through embossing rolls to give it any 
grain or other finish. 

The new product is expected to find 
uses for such purposes as wallets, brief 
cases, handbags, and other articles usu- 
ally made of leather. It likewise may 
be used for seat covers and paneling on 
trains, buses, and airplanes, and for 
decorative purposes in the home. 


Electric Trucks—Safe practice rules 
for electric trucks, used as standards in 
the Akron plants of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, offer wide- 
spread emulation. 

Each of the more than 4oo truck 
drivers in the Goodyear plants carry 
driver’s permits, signed by their trainer 
and department manager. The permits 
indicate that the bearer has passed an 
examination and is a safe driver per- 
mitted to operate electric trucks and 
tractors in departments indicated on 
the form. 

Operators are given three weeks’ in- 
struction in the operation and handling 
of trucks as well as in the rules con- 
cerning handhing of material and 
correct traffic procedure. After com- 
pleting the course the trainees must 
pass an examination before they are 
given their driver’s permits. 

Truck operators are charged per- 
sonally with the responsibility for 
operating their equipment safely and 
efficiently. No policy is set in regards 
to operating speed, either free-running 
or with load. Each driver must use 
the same truck every day unless other- 
wise instructed by his supervisor. All 
accidents must be reported immediate- 
ly to supervision. 


Computer—Complicated mathema- 
tical problems may be solved quickly 
through use of the Electronic Numeri- 
cal Integrator and Computer, known 
as the “Eniac,” invented by Dr. J. W. 
Mauchly and J. Presper Eckert of the 
University of Pennsylvania at the re- 
quest and with the aid of the Army 
Ordnance Corps. 

The machine, said to be the first all- 
electronic general purpose computer, 
does not have a single moving mechani- 
cal part. All that moves inside its 
18,000 vacuum tubes and several miles 


| of wiring are accurately timed electrical 
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PORTABLE ELEVATORS 
EFFICIENCY WITH ECONOMY 









By using two RE- 
VOLVATORS a case 
may be removed from 
or inserted in middle 
of pile. 






For either pallet or skid operation. 


At a fraction the cost, weight. and bulk of 
a power truck our electric REVOLVATORS 
pile heavy loads quickly and with a mini- 
mum of man power. 


Hinged or telescopic models; revolvable er 
non-revolvable base. Also hand = operated 
models for lighter or occasional use and where 
electric current is not available. 27 different 
models. Send for late bulletins. 


We also make RED GIANT LIFTRUCKS. 


REVOLVATOR Co. 


2002 86th St., NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


A SALES 
TRAINING 
PLAN 


As we are emerging from a Seller’s to a 
Buyer’s Market are you planning to em- 
ploy and train more salesmen? 











If you are selling Home Appliances you 
will be interested in 


THE HOME APPLIANCE MARKET 


a booklet prepared to attract and select 
the best of salesmen for the job. 


THE SERVICE OF SELLING 


by Kenneth Lawyer, a sales training text, 
in 3 volumes, prepared for the Home 
Appliance Salesman. 


THE CONFERENCE MANUAL 


prepared for use in conjunction with these 
texts. 


e A Complete Sales Training Plan « 


Send for these books, together with an 
outline of the Conference Manual, examine 
them and convince yourself how com- 
pletely they cover the field of training 
Home Appliance Salesmen. Price but $4.00 
per set. Or, send for descriptive circular 
and outline of plan. 


THE CLEVELAND HEATER CO. 
2310 Superior Ave. Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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pga 
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CIGARETTES 





Moths dont breed in the pocketbooks 
of KR LDEOOK Massachusetts! 


These pocketbooks are thickly settled 
with dollars. 

And if they weren't open a good 
deal of the time, they couldn't take 
in the $211,000,000 family income 
of Redbook, Massachusetts. 

You can’t have a very close- 
mouthed pocketbook if you're going 
to buy $35,000,000 worth of food in 
the course of a year—and nearly 


“0% REDBOOK USAI 


Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


$5,000,000 worth of drugs and cos- 
metics. That’s the way they spend their 
money in Redbook, Massachusetts. 

$115 is certainly a low pro-rata 
page rate to reach the $211 million 
Redbook, Massachusetts market, isn’t 
it? Just think of it—50,000 free- 
spending Redbook families, 12 times 
a year, for $1580! 
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PUT YOUR PRODUCT IN THE 
REDBOOK NATIONAL SHOW 


It’s a show that is being seen each month 
by a free-spending young audience with a 
$6,000,000,000 income. 

They pay $4,000,000 just to get front 
seats at 12 performances of this outstand- 
ing array of fiction entertainment. 

$44,100 makes the Redbook National 
Show your show, 12 
times a year in full 
pages, drawing these 
eager young spenders 
to your product. 


























LIGHTMORE 


the modern fluorescent 





No. SP 2040 


Five special glass panels 
eliminate glare without sacri- 
ficing intensity. Ideal for of- 
fice or showroom. Silver or 
bronze plated ends. 


Fluorescent lighting provides 
cooler, more efficient illu- 
mination for all commer- 
cial and industrial purposes. 
Lightmore makes the fix- 
tures that fill your need, be 
it your office, showroom, fac- 
tory or machine shop. 


All fixtures approved by Un- 
derwriters Laboratories, Inc. 


Write for catalog 


LIGHTMORE APPLIANCE CORP. 


Manufacturers of 
Fluorescent Fixtures and Electrical Appliances 


738 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 3.N. Y. 








WRITE 
forthis 
booklet on 
BRC RESEARCH 
SERVICES 


Find out today about the organ- 
ization that for over a quarter of a 
century has specialized in apply- 
ing scientific research methods to 
all types of business problems 
including— 

@ Reducing Production Costs 

@ Improving Employee Relations 
@ Increasing Sales 


| @ Strengthening of Financial 
Controls 





BUSINESS RESEARCH 
oe} a Tele vere), | 
Established 1920 


79 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 

























impulses, transmitted through the ma- 
chine in 1/100,000th of a second. 

It is necessary before using the ma- 
chine to break a problem down into 
its essentials as basically the Eniac 
merely adds, subtracts, multiplies, and 
divides. The problem is punched on 
a card and placed in the Eniac after 
which the switches are set and the vari- 
ous connections established. 

When the computer is used to com- 
plete capacity, in five minutes it will 
perform more than 10,000,000 additions 
or subtractions of 10-digit numbers. 
One five-thousandth of a second is re- 
quired for a single addition. Multipli- 
cation by a ro-digit multiplier requires 
i1/36oth of a second and a 9-digit an- 
swer in division or square root con- 
sumes 1/38th of a second. 


Multiple Drilling—A new six- 
spindle, universally adjustable multiple 
spindle drilling attachment which can 
be quickly installed on most types of 
drill presses, is being produced by the 
Commander Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago. 

Multiple drill head attachments for 
single spindle drills are not a new idea, 


but this device permits the use of drills 
up to 17/64ths of an inch in diameter 
in any hole position, including a 
straight line, within a 5-inch diameter 
circle with minimum distance between 
centers 11/16ths of an inch. One to 
six holes can be drilled simultaneously. 

High strength aluminum alloy is used 
for the drive gears housing and the sup- 
porting frame and adapters. The en- 
tire attachment weighs only 13 pounds. 


Automatic Chucking—An air- 
operated, single spindle automatic 
chucking machine which specializes in 
heavy duty, high production metal 
turning work on castings, forgings, 
and tubing parts up to 12 inches in 
diameter, has been designed by the 
National Acme Company, Cleveland. 
Known as the “Chuck-Matic,” this ma- 
chine will perform straight, internal, or 
taper boring, form turning or form 
boring, external turning, forming, fac- 
ing, and chamfering. 

Only two-tool slides are used to sup- 
port all cutting tools. The four steps 
in operation consist of loading the 
work, starting spindle rotation, allow- 
ing the machine to automatically per- 








GREYSTONE STUDIOS, INC. 





College, Dr. Weld received his Master’s Degree from the University of 
Illinois and his Doctor’s Degree from Columbia University. For some 
years he taught economics and business administration. From 1917 to 
1926 he was Manager, Commercial Research Department, Swift & Com- 
pany; after 1926, Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. He wrote 
on marketing and business problems and was active in many associations. 

In 1935 and 1936 when he was doing the experimental work on the 
measurement of regional variations in trade activity, his work came to 
the attention of Dun & Brapstreet, Inc. For several years thereafter 
the Dun’s Review Regional Trade Barometers were prepared under Dr. 
Weld’s direct supervision. More recently Dr. Weld has served as a con- 
sultant on the monthly barometers and on related material that has ap- 
peared in Dun’s Review and Dun’s Sratisticat Review. 


>>> >> DDK << 444 X4K KX 
Dr. L. D. H. Wetp 


lke of the earliest pio- 
neers in the developing science of 
market research, Dr. Louis D. H. 
Weld, who has been closely con- 
nected with the Dun’s Review 
Regional Trade Barometers, died 
on July 7, 1946. 
After graduating from Bowdoin 
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Keeping th 
Labor Law 


@ Here in CCH’s practical LABOR LAW REPORTS is provided swift, com- 
plete, and dependable coverage of “labor law.” Its informative weekly 
issues span the whole work-a-day world of statutes, regulations, rulings, 
court and. administrative decisions, returns, forms, reports, instructions 
concerning the important federal and state regulation of labor relations 
and wage-hour problems. 

Coverage includes: National Labor Relations Act, Fair Labor Standards 
Act, National Wage Stabilization Board provisions, veteran's reemploy- 
ment rights, anti-discrimination laws, public contracts law relating to 
labor, anti-injunction laws, state labor relations acts, state wage and 
hour laws, etc. 

Pertinent amendments, regulations, rulings, interpretative bulletins, 
and court decisions are likewise promptly reported. Thus, subscribers 
always have the last word, the newest development, the latest twist and 
turn of events of interest or importance in the field of ‘‘labor law.” 





: COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE; ING,, 
Write for Complete Details PUBLISHERS @F TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 
214 N MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO I © EMPIRE STATE BLOG., NEW YORK 1 © MUNSEY 81DG., WASHINGTON 4 








CCH LAweR LAW REPORTS 
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THE PITFALL 
and 
THE PENDULUM 


Not many years ago most investors 
were disinclined to invest in a new 
securities issue— no matter how 
promising. Confining their interest 
to shares with established markets, 
they overlooked many securities 
that later reflected the inherent 
value that they possessed when 
offered. 


The pendulum has now swung 
to the other extreme—and today 
investors are often as blindly eager 
for new issues as they are indiffer- 
ent to value in seasoned shares. 
This attitude is as full of pitfalls 
as was its predecessor—for all new 
issues do not necessarily represent 
superior market value. 


It is our opinion, as under- 
writers of many new issues over 
the past several years, that offer- 
ings should all be scrutinized with 
the greatest care; investors may 
well investigate new and seasoned 
securities with the same impartial, 
objective analytical attitude. In so 
doing, they benefit themselves and 
the nation’s financial machinery in 
the long run. 


As investment bankers, it is our 
policy to apply the most rigid tests 
to the companies which we help to 
finance, to the end that we may 
benefit the investor and the com- 
panies with which we are privi- 
leged to be associated as under- 
writers. 


If you would like to review some 
of the financing which we have 
performed for many sound enter- 
prises in recent years, please send 
for our booklet “House Colors.” 


VAN ALSTYNE, 
NOEL & CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


52 Wall Street, New York (5) 
1500 Walnut St., Philadelphia (2) 





form its cutting operations, and un- | 


loading the machined work. 

When it is revolving the work-hold- 
ing chuck cannot be opened. Should 
air pressure fall below a prescribed 
minimum a safety valve stops all ma- 
chine movements. The operator must 
keep both of his hands on the controls 
to start the machine, which keeps his 
hands from the cutting zone. 


Annual Report—Eftective uses of 
color, photographs, and charts enliven 
the annual report of Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company, 28 pages, 10 by 13 inches. 

The scope of the company’s manu- 
facturing pattern is seen at a glance 
as this is transposed on a map of the 
world. Sales offices are similarly por- 
trayed. Charts present a detailed 
breakdown of the ownership of stock 
and show the gain in the number of 
employees by five-year intervals. A pie 
chart summarizing the income dollar 
is tied in with pictures of employee 
benefits. All maps and charts are in 
color. 

Pen-and-ink sketches add interest to 
a chronological listing of events of the 
year. Entitled “Monsanto Opens the 
New Products Album,” the final sec- 
tion of the report is devoted to illustra- 
tions of products. 


Urban and Rural Needs—What 
do people need most for the urban 
home, the rural home, and for the 
farm? This is discussed in a consumer 
survey entitled “Where Do the Post- 
War Dollars Want to Go,” conducted 
in the State of Ohio by the Gregory 
Advertising Agency, Cleveland. 

Of the 21,000 questionnaires sent out, 
12,746 replies were received. Consid- 
erable care was taken to secure propor- 
tional allotment in the various occupa- 
tions and income brackets. 

The dozen most pressing needs for 
the urban home were shown to be: 
automobiles, by 53.3 per cent of those 
who replied; clothing, 40.1; rugs, 31.7; 
furniture, 29.8; radios, 26.6; vacuum 
cleaners, 23.0; washing machines, 22.9; 
homes, 22.5; refrigerators, 21.5; drap- 
eries, 21.5; lamps, 19.5; and silverware, 
FO: 

The dozen most pressing needs for 
the farm home in the line of repairs, 
alterations, and built-in improvements 
were: door and window screens, by 
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Going to 
Market? 


Dun & BraDsTREET’s 
Marketing and Research 
Service is prepared to 
undertake a wide variety 
of marketing surveys and 
economic, and statistical 
studies, which will be use- 
ful to vou in sending your 
product into the most 
profitable outlets. 


[] CUSTOMER SELEC- 
TION 

DISTRIBUTOR SPOT- 
TING 
DISTRIBUTION RE- 
PORTS 

SALES POTENTIALS 
STUDIES 

INDUSTRY 

APPRA ISA LS 
PRODUCT ACCEP- 
TANCE TESTS 
PRODUCT USES SUR- 
VEYS 

CUSTOMER RELA- 
TIONS STUDIES 
SAMPLING LISTS 
TAX STUDIES 
INDUSTRY STATIS- 
TICS 
CLASSIFICATION OF 
CUSTOMERS 
FINANCIAL AND OP- 
ERATING RATIOS 
CUSTOMERS* PLANS 
SURVEYS 
TERRITORIAL SALES 
STUDIES 

TOWN AND AREA 
REPORTS 


BS Lo 43 Bee a ee 


i 
Lt 


If one or more of these 
subjects interest you, 
write to the nearest of- 
fice of Dux & Brapstreer. 
A representative will call 
and give you complete de- 
tails about this service. 


Marketing & Research Service 


DUN & BRADSTREET, inc. 


Offices in all Principal Cities 
of the United States 











A Formula that holds 


selling 







It’s a sales and advertising tenet at 
McKesson & Robbins that each 
product must pay its way as it pro- 
gresses. One step at a time, every 
step a profitable one for the manu- 
facturer and the retailer. 

With such controls as this Kardex 
Record, McKesson executives are 
assured that sales volume on each 
advertised product in each area will 
cover promotion costs. 

All pertinent facts are known and 
shown graphically for quick, accurate 


“Graph-A-Matic Control 
for Sales Management” 
has been widely praised 
by sales executives for its 
practical planning help. 
Ask our nearest Branch 


Office for a copy. 
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analysis and comparison. Un- 
justified costs are cut off before 
they start creating losses. 
Waste is eliminated. Oppor- 
tunities for profitable sales increases 
of McKesson products are evident 
in a glance—and ingenious record 
design minimizes the effect of tem- 
porary or accidental conditions. 

In these days, every sales execu- 
tive must know where his products 
are going, and the most profitable 
way to get them there. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 
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EFFORT: Signals at left of Kar- 
dex Record measure recent local 
advertising. 


RESULTS: Second signal com- 
pares local sales with national 
activity. 


SALES TREND: Sales on current 
12-month basis vs. year ago — 
Graph-A-Matic Signal Control. 


PROFIT and LOSS: The actual 
record of 12 months to current 
date is also shown Graph-A-Matically. 


PROFIT TREND: Visible com- 
parison of current profits with 
last 12-month period. 






This is one of the types of Kardex 
record control that reveals the facts 
required in the most readily 
usable form . . . visually charted on 
the record itself. 


May we show you how others are 
obtaining desired results? 











Action-Getter 
of Modern 





EXECUTONE, the modern electronic inter-com, 
gives you split-second, direct voice-to-voice con- 


tact with every member of your staff. 


No more chasing from office to office to get 
wanted information. No more clogging up your 
switchboard with “inside” calls. You simply 
press a button on the EXECUTONE and falk 
with your man! The voice is clear and natural. 

EXECUTONE gives you instant control of 
every department—enables you to speed-up 
production, get more work done! The coupon 


below will bring you the whole story! 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


Over 90,000 successful EXECUTONE instal- 
lations, backed by our unconditional guar- 
antee are your assurance of 
trouble-free, performance and 
dependability. EXECUTONE 
IntereCom Systems are individ- 
ually engineered to your particu- 
lar requirements. ..installed and 
serviced by factory-trained spe- 
cialists in principal cities 
throughout the country. 








Aecilome 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
Mail Coupon for Further Information 








EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. H-2 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

{ am interested in data on EXECUTONE. 
(] Please send literature. 


( Have representative call. No obligation. 


Name. 





Firm 


Address. 
City 























37-5 per cent; storm doors and win- 
dows, 35.9; electric wiring, 35.4; elec- 
tric water pumps, 32.6; bath tubs, 31.9; 
wash bowls, 29.9; kitchen sinks, 27.9; 
toilets with flush tanks, 27.6; septic 
tanks, 27.1; coal furnaces, 25.0; soil 
pipes, 21.2; and electric lighting fix- 
tures, 20.6. 

In the way of appliances and equip- 
ment the dozen most pressing needs 
were: linoleum, by 45.0 per cent; rugs, 
44.1; home repairs, 41.5; mattresses, 
35.6; electric refrigerators, 35.6; radios, 
32.8; vacation trips, 28.5; electric wash- 
ing machines, 28.5; magazine subscrip- 
tions, 27.4; vacuum cleaners, 25.5; bed 
springs, 24.9; and electric hand irons, 
23.6. 

For the farm the dozen most press- 
ing needs were: fencing, by 58.5 per 
cent; fertilizer, 45.0; automobiles, 37.9; 
tractors, 37.5; repairs on buildings, 36.3; 
electric water pumps, 32.6; new build- 
ings, 30.73 tractor discs, 27.9; manure 
spreaders, 26.6; mowing machines, 
24.9; grain drills, 24.3; and spray ma- 
terials, 19.8. 


Fire Extinguishers—As standard 
fire extinguishers again are available, 
the Safety Research Institute, Inc., New 
York, suggests that those responsible 
for fire protection examine old and 
Emergency Approved extinguishers for 
possible replacement, particularly if the 
equipment has not been inspected and 
serviced frequently. Many old extin- 
guishers were kept in service during 
the war because new ones were avail- 
able only to high priority holders and 
when fire protection was expanded 
even priority holders often had to be 
satisfied with Emergency Approved 
equipment. 

The models made of substitute ma- 
terials which met the “Emergency Al- 
ternate Specifications” of the testing 
laboratories contain the letters “EAS” 
and the year that the equipment was 
manufactured. EAS approval indi- 
cates that the unit on which it appears 
may require more careful maintenance 
and may not stand up as long as the 
standard types. 


Service Stations—An example of 
the type of letter which can be sent to 
veterans contemplating entering the 
service field is that prepared by vice- 


president and general manager John 
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For those particularly difficult 
Measurement and Test problems. 


x Youssel a 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
188 WEST 4TH STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 





CHelsea 2-4208 
SALES PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS 
AND MERCHANDISING PLANS 


Top results produced over 25 years for manu- 
factureys, magazines, newspapers and advertising 
agencies . . on fee basis for specific 
campaigns or annua: retainer. Postwar scramble 
to re-establish brands demands the most expert 
ability to be had for creating your sales promotion 
material . . . and merchandising plans to 
secute maximum volume from market potentials, 


ROBT. E. JACKSON, SALES BUILDER 


Martin Brown Bidg., Louisville 2, Ky. 














0SEpy ©. Lewis 
PRESIDENT 


ENGINEERING * ARCHITECTURE 


ACCOUNTING * ORGANIZATION 
INCENTIVE COMPENSATION 


METHODS*+ COSTS 


230 EAST BERRY STREET 
FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 


COMPLETE 
COLLECTION 
COVERAGE 


The nation-wide facilities of 
the Mercantile Claims Division | 


of DUN & BRADSTREET provide 
an effective means of stimulat- 
ing past due accounts through 


its 7 Point Progressive Collee- 
taon Service. 
Time is the basis of profits— 


and delays are dangerous when 
accounts receivable are per- 


mitted to age without an urgent 
reminder. 
Uniform methods employed 


throughout our numerous 
branch offices assure you of an 


efficient collection at minimum 
cost. Write or phone the near- 
est office of 


Mercantile Claims Division 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


The Mercantile Agency 














Ge Roget Lone be 
lhe Meld hoe ritare 2 


W hether your interest in Great 





Britain is in business or travel, the 
Chase, the oldest American bank- 
ing organization in London, with 
three centrally located branches, 
and British correspondent banks 
throughout the United Kingdom, is 
admirably equipped to serve you. 
Chase officers are in close touch 
with commercial and financial de- 
velopments in Great Britain and, 
as a result, are in a position to be 
of particular assistance at this time 
to Americans who have British 


“ ass a 
busine s interests “BIG BEN” still booms from Westminster’s storied tower . . . pealing over the Mother of Parliaments in 
: its shadow. Visitors to London today note the marked resurgenc es in the business and general activity of the 


f } ‘ ] ’ capita) of the British ssh 
If you have a requirement touching r 


on trade or travel in Great Britain, 
you are cordially invited to consult 


our Foreign Department officers. 


These facilities are also. at the dis- 


posal of Chase correspondent banks 


in the United States and often en- 
able them to broaden their own 








BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH—In 6 LOMBARD STREET—The 51 BERKELEY SQUARE 


: oo one of the best known business ad- ; : ai —This_ Ch bi h 

service to customers, ucnoed si Etacdaacs elma mak cons ate — panei ——— the Maytei a pase irence in 
branch of the Chase is also conve- — ee eet eee the hotel, shopping and 
nient to the social life of the West ‘heart of the “City,” London's grea! —_ theater districts of L oudon’s 
End. financial district. fashionable West End. 


When in London, make the Chase your financial headquarters. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


LONDON—6 Lombard Street ¢ 51 Berkeley Square ¢ Bush House, Aldwych 
Hovono © Son Juan © Panama © Colon « Cristobal * Balboa « Offices of Representatives: Mexico City * Cairo e Bombay 


THE CHASE BANK: Paris ¢ Shanghai ¢ Hong Kong «© Tientsin 
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CHEMICAL 
BANK 


TRUST COM PANY 
Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business, June 30, 1946 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks. $343,959,027.05 

U. S. Government Obligations = 594,226,778.64 

Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans 135,827,012.37 

State and Municipal Bonds 69,809,443.88 

Other Bonds and Investments. 64,940,336. 12 

Loans and Discounts 253,058,835.20 

*Banking Houses 269,793.50 
*Orher Real Estate 1,837,871.87 
Mortgages 178,934.66 

Credits Granted on Acceptances 2,448,438.12 

Accrued Interest and Accounts 

Receivable 


Other Assets 














3,255,301.81 
400,949.21 


$1,470,2 12,722.43 








LIABILITIES 
___—- $25,000,000.00 
Surplus 65,000,000.00 


Capital Stock 





12,271,933.65 
5,535,553.57 107,807,487.22 


5,623,467.66 
1,125,000.00 


Undivided Profits 
Unallocated Reserves— 


Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1946_____ 
Acceptances Outstanding $5,372,782.13 
(Less own acceptances ° 
held in portfolio) 2,693,985.93  2,678,796.20 
Federal Funds Purchased 25,000,000.00 
Other Liabilities 523,817.40 
Deposits (including Official and Certified 
Checks Outstanding $64,089,762.48) 1,327,454,153.95 
$1,470,212,722.43 
Securities carried at $192,919,782.52 in the foregoing 
statement are deposited to secure public funds 
and for other purposes required by law. 


< t Assessed Valuation $3,893,083.00 








Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














CABLE AND RADIO SERVICE 


TO ALL THE WORLD 


“ua All America’ 


“1a Commercial’ 


“la Mackay Radio”’ 





Head Office: 67 Broad Street, New York 4, W. Y. 
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S. Cordell of Cities Service Company. 
While this deals specifically with retail 
gasoline and oil marketing, its general 
observations can apply to any veteran 
starting his own business. 

The letter points out that 700,000 
service men are considering entering 
the service field and that one reason 
why ex-soldiers have selected service 
station operation is that they can put 
$1,000 in a service station and get off 
to a good start while it takes $10,000 
to open a men’s clothing store and 
$4,000 for a butcher shop. 

The obstacles are not minimized, as 
the letter states that 85 out of every 
100 businesses are in the retail or service 
lines and that 60 per cent of all service 
enterprises do less than $10,000 gross, 
while one-third of all service stations 
do under $5,000 a year in sales volume. 
It adds that all retailers in 1939 aver- 
aged a little over 2 cents profit per dollar 
of income, and about one-third of them 
made no profit at all. 

Veterans are warned against starting 
up on a shoe-string. A helpful table is 
presented of a theoretical 10,000 gallon 
per month station which grosses around 
$18,000 a year. Relative costs and in- 
come are shown. Also included is the 
service station applicant’s self test. 
This embraces the selection of the com- 
munity, of site, and the fitness of the 
applicant by temperament, mechanical 
knowledge, business acumen, and fi- 
nancial backing to operate a service 
station. 


Farm Prosperity—Designed to 
achieve prosperity in agriculture as a 
basis for lasting prosperity, a move- 
ment labeled “Prosperity from the 
Ground Up” has been under way in 
Detroit for the past ten months under 
the sponsorship of the Board of Com- 
merce and with the active cooperation 
of the city’s industrialists. 

The program, which grew out of a 
luncheon discussion of a small group 
of business men, is predicated on the 
belief that agriculture and not manu- 
facture is the basis of our economic 
cycle and that the nation cannot pros- 
per industrially nor commercially un- 
less it first prospers agriculturally. 

This conclusion is based on four 
principles, namely: Americans are 
totally dependent on the farm for the 
necessities of life—food, clothing, much 








of our shelter, and some of our fuel; 


about two thirds of industry’s raw | 


material comes from the farm; 4o per | 


cent of the nation’s population lives 
on farms and in rural areas; and as 
no city replenishes itself in population 
it must look to the rural areas for its 
future citizens as well as for manage- 
ment and labor for its industries. 
Objectives of the Detroit program 
are: preservation of agriculture’s physi- 
cal, or productive, plant; reduction 
of farm production costs through use 
of modern, efficient mechanization and 
power; and improved rural conditions. 
Among more than 100 proposals for 
activity are treatment of the city’s gar- 
hage to suit the residue for fertilizer 
production; a project to ascertain 
whether industrial research can pro- 
duce a cheap, effective means of pro- 
tecting fruit and vegetables against 
frost damage; and a complete study of 
farm financing terms, envisioning in 
part supplying on a reasonable basis 
capital loans to effect long term pro- 
ductive improvements of a profitable 


nature. ‘ 


A viation—How do passengers wish 
their future air transports designed 
ond operated? To create airplanes and 
services to meet such needs the United 
Air Lines polled thousands of present 
and future patrons, receiving more 
than 2,000,000 answers in the 19,000 
questionnaires returned. 

The percentage of passengers who 
would pay extra for a berth was smaller 
than expected. Most of those replying 
said that an 84-hour coast-to-coast 
flight or a 5-hour trip between the West 
Coast and Chicago would be so fast 
that they would arrange to fly by day so 
as to avoid the charge for a berth which 
would be $25 on an overnight coast-to- 
coast flight. 

Not only the husband but the wife 
and children will fly on future trips; 
more than 86 per cent of those answer- 
ing said that they and their families 
will use airplanes for pleasure and 
vacation trips. 

If travelling alone on daytime flights 
So per cent said that they would prefer 
riding in an open cabin; 55 per cent 
wanted a compartment if travelling 
with someone; and 45 per cent said 
that they would like to ride in a small 
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The map above locates the many “Automatic” 
Sprinkler offices. There are 37 of them, in an area ex- 
tending from coast to coast and from Texas to Canada. 
These offices are manned by a staff of thoroughly qualified 
fire protection engineers, men who are familiar with all 
types of fire hazards and the various systems best suited 
for protection. They'll be glad to show you how to safe- 
guard your plant, equipment and production from the 
ever present danger of fire. 


Our new Bulletin 
No. 56 explains in de- 
tail the operation of 
the various “Automa- 
tic” Sprinkler systems. 
Write for your copy 
today... it’s free. Use 
the coupon. 


poccscereesee enn -*MAIL THIS q-ecncnccccencce 
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““Automatic’’ Sprinkler Corporation 
of America 
P. O. Box 360 Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Please send me a copy of your Bulletin 
No. 56, which contains descriptions of modern 
fire protection systems. 3 


ON oi cerii a nineteen escnceness 
Company..... seesceats 
File......... nr ee Patent A acy 
Address sicieaaipcuerpanel aos veiase eomaeai oie 
City... silane soeaes ... State.......... - 
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“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO.......... OFFICES IN 37 CITIES 


“Automatic” Sprinkler designs, manufactures and installs a complete line of 
fire protection devices and systems for all types of fire hazards. Listed by i 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., and approved by Factory Mutual Laboratories 
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“Captain McCready te tee you, Six!” 


‘Cyscen McCreapy? 
Captain Mc oh, 
Mac! The lad who used 
to run ourerrands! The 
bright-faced, eager kid 
who was so lacking in 
training, yet so eager to 
learn! But no! He 
couldn’t be Captain McCready! 

But he is! The bright-faced, eager kid 
who used to run errands is home from 
war! And how he’s changed! There’s 
a different set to his shoulder, a new 
pitch to his voice, a new strength to his 
handclasp! For Mac’s a man, now! 
Yes, Mac’s a man! Disciplined! Self- 
reliant! Strengthened in body, mind 
and character, he’s home now, for good! 
He won’t be asking for favors or sym- 


pathy. All he’ll ask of you is a job! 





“BUT,” you say, “how will he fit in my 
picture now? He’s a grown man, not 


an errand boy!” True enough. But 


wait remember how you used to 
say to yourself: “that kid might make 
a great salesman some day?” Now is 
your best chance to find out! 


* * * 


Yes, Mr. Employer! Many returning 
veterans will be capable of holding bet- 
ter jobs than their old ones! They're 
broadened in education and experience! 
Thousands have advanced their edu- 
cations in study courses offered by 
“USAFI” (U. S. Armed Forces Insti- 
tute). They're older, more mature! 
Ready and adle to take on greater re- 
sponsibilities! 


Furthermore, they’re twice as aware of 
what the American economic system is 
all about. After all, they fought hard 
to preserve the American way of life, 
of which this system is an integral part. 
So they’re more inclined to work hard, 
to do a good job of selling themselves. 
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They expect to have to compete for suc- 
cess. They don’t expect the Govern- 
ment to “Carry” them. 


No matter whether you employ two men 
or ten thousand, start thinking now how 
you can use ‘this new maturity, this 
added drive, to your mutual advantage. 
Analyze the jobs performed in your 
business. Be ready to give this type of 
veteran a better job immediately . . . or 
his old job, plus additional training 
wherever necessary, to enable him to 
move to a better job as soon as possible. 


Remember this Emblem! /: 
stands for honorable service to our 
Country. 





This advertisement published in co- 
operation with the Advertising Council 
by Dun’s Review. 


lounge section similar to a railroad 
club car. 

The questionnaires showed that 65 
per cent of those responding would like 
to have a long distance telephone 
plugged into circuits at airports; that 
52 per cent want movies and 55 per 
cent television in flight; while 70 per 
cent wish radio but with individual 
speakers rather than one loud speaker. 


Scale—Descaling metals through 
use of sodium hydride, which in a 
sense is an alkaline pickling bath re- 
quiring ho current, is announced by 
E. I. duPont de Nemours and Com- 
pany following years of laboratory re- 
search and mill experience. The bath 
is effective on such metals as nickel, 
cobalt, and copper as well as on alloy 
and stainless steels. 

Reduced by the sodium hydride dis- 
solved in fused caustic, the scale is prac- 
tically blasted from the surface of the 
metal by the generation of steam in a 
subsequent water quench. All that is 
required then is a few seconds’ dip in 
acid to brighten the surface. 

Advantage of the process listed by du- 
Pont are: (1) the bath, containing active 
sodium hydride, penetrates throughout 
the work and uniformly descales all 
surfaces. (2) All grades of alloy steel 
can be descaled interchangeably using 
the same procedure. (3) There is no 
loss of metal. (4) No harm can result 
from too long treatment as the hydride 
bath will not pit the work. (5) Since 
the bath does not attack metal at its 
working temperature, an ordinary low 
carbon steel tank can be used. (6) No 
electric current is necessary. 

(7) The working temperature of 700 
degrees Fahrenheit is sufficiently low 
so that there is no deleterious effect on 
the structure of the metal. (8) The 
hydride bath does not produce hydro- 
gen embrittlement of the steel. 


Suggestion System—Stiking in its 
cover, title, and in the humorous car- 
toons and captions which attract and 
hold reader interest is the 20-page 514 
by 7-inch booklet issued by the Sugges- 
tion Department, B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, and mailed to all employees. All 
punch lines throughout the brief and 
pointed text are in color; cartoons are 
m two colors. 

Entitled “You’ve Got Something 





TEARING YOUR( 





HAIR OUT { 
over a new 


Packaging 
problem‘) 























PUT IT UP TO 
Dennisow 
and 














-RELAX/ 


o.SOGLOW 


S your product handicapped for want of an appropriate package...a 
I properly designed set-up box? Then it’s time to do something—and the 
logical first step is to get in touch with Dennison. 

Maybe it’s smarter styling you want, the kind that adds point-of-sale 
glamour to a new perfume. Or do you need a protective feature such as 
used to cushion a thermometer? Perhaps you’re looking for a combination 
unit, a dozen individual boxes in an easel-back display carton. 

To the ingenuity Dennison displayed in 1844 when we produced the 
first domestic paper-covered box has been added a century of develop- 
ments. Today we can offer low cost, automatic production for chain store 
packages, patiently engineered special constructions, or elaborate hand- 
finished cases for costlier merchandise. 

If your product calls for set-up boxes, you’ll know your problem will be 
approached with experience and understanding when you put it up to 


DS emnioow 
PAPER PRODUCTS THAT PRODUCE RESULTS 


Dennison-created set-up boxes are helping other prominent 
manufacturers obtain better retail displays and sales. If you 
would like to give your product the same advantage, write 
today. Dennison Manufacturing Co., 922 Ford Avenue, 
Framingham, Mass. 


TAGS * LABELS * SEALS + SET-UP BOXES * MARKING SYSTEMS * PAPER SPECIALTIES 
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Experienced Banking Service in 


CANADA 


To banks and business firms with interests in Canada we offer 
the facilities of The Royal Bank of Canada, with more than 
500 branches from coast to coast. Your inquiries are invited. 
Over 600 branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 
Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic 

The British West Indies 


Central and South America 


Two branches in London, England 





Experienced foreign banking service in every part of the world 


New York Agency—68 William Street 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated 1869 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 


R a 


$1,900,000,000 





Branches in Canada 
from Coast to Coast 











Ahrend- 
Created 
Campaigns 
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325 to 333 EAST 44th STREET © NEW YORK 17 © MURRAY HILL 4-3 


OSC SGD 





LET US SHOW YOU WHY-NO OBLIGATION OF COURSE. 
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There,” the booklet clearly explains the 
operation of the Suggestion Depart- 
ment, stressing the value of suggestions, 
listing the requirements for award- 
paying suggestions, and telling what 
happens to a suggestion. A space in- 
side the back cover is provided for a 
record of the individual employee’s 
suggestions. Copies of the pamphlet 
are available upon request. 


Paper Bags—A boon to shoppers is 
a bag of “wet strength” paper which 
absorbs the moisture on wet vegetables, 
cold beverage bottles, ice cteam car- 
tons, and other wet objects as well as 
rain without disintegrating. This bag 
has been developed by the Union Bag 
and Paper Corporation. 

The paper in such bags differs from 
other bag paper in that it is treated dur- 
ing manufacture with special chemi- 
cals which give extra strength to the 
paper fibers when exposed to moisture. 
The seams are sealed with a waterproof 
adhesive which will withstand 4 to 48 
hours’ immersion. 

Useful in merchandising fresh fruits 
and vegetables are “wet strength” paper 
bags with cellophane windows which 
permit their contents to be seen by pur- 
chasers. Such bags permit pre-pack- 
aging of fresh produce, reducing waste, 
and saving shopping time since pro- 
duce in these bags can be sold in self- 
service departments. Vegetables may 
be packaged while they are still wet 
from washing or refrigeration. Bruis- 
ing through pinching and handling by 
customers is eliminated. 


Surplus—Describing how, where, 
and what to buy in surplus property, 
a 32-page illustrated booklet has been 
issued by the War Assets Corporation. 
This booklet is available at the Informa- 
tion Division, Washington 25, D. C., 
at Regional WAA Offices, and at post 


offices. 
The priorities accorded veterans and 


other groups are explained and priori- 
ties holders are told what they must do 


to take advantage of them. 


Magnesium Alloys—The impedi- 
ments to the use of magnesium alloys 
as structural materials for aircraft and 
other purposes largely have been re- 
moved by research, according to James 
DeHaven, metallurgical engineer of 



































THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET : New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1946 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 





(Jn Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 








ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers....... $1,176,800,124 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 

or Fully Guaranteed).................000. 2,561,321,256 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 39,175,629 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 178,926,140 
@Ghew weaves + a 695s 2k weet ns Soo 82,764,053 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ eepaeen 1,074,374,109 
Real Estate Loans and Securities..... ee 3,561,794 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 13,763,772 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 6,600,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 

12 ee RT RS CORE NOON Re ieee are ee 7,000,000 
Bank Premises . its POT , 29,647,062 
Items in ‘Dram: wlth Deena. Bo Sreycecser eeve rena 7,296,487 
Other Assets....... ioetieae cans cua cavee res 3,246,015 

pS Pere Pere piteaiieas $5,184,476,441 
LIABILITIES 
SR 8 ie O FG ae 5.) eae eee .... $4,872,600,625 


(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $562,987,699 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$20,431,822 


Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
NOC e oon SG oe ats ee Bay VERY CG" 16,708,446 





Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 





ESIC RMI eR hes Bo er Ni ak See a ra 2,867 .452 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 30,937,351 
BST ECT URES ce eet) ey REM Recker lnc oF 4,650,000 

a 

Surplus. ... sede ace se e342 SOR 

Undivided Profits. . weeeerre fk 256,712,567 
es chao de dwads vodka $5,184,476,441 





Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of June 25, 1946, except those 
of the Tokyo and Dairen Branches which are prior to the outbreak of the 


War, but less reserves. 


$810,620,791 of United States Government Obligations and $16,452,887 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $724,572,192 of Public and Trust Deposits 


and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 








DIRECTORS 


GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 


Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 





SOSTHENES BEHN 


President, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 


National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co, Incorporated 


GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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Servine this Northern California Area 
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PITTSBURG 

CONCORD 

MARTINEZ $ 

RICHMOND siEDMONT LIVERMORE 
BERKELEY OAKLAND 

MER tE ALAMEDA SAN LEANDRO 

















SAN JOSE GILROY 
SAMTA CLARA : 






PALO ALTO 






REDWOOD City 


AMERICAN TRUST © 
COMPANY 


Banking Since 185 
Pan EINE oe SAN FRANCISCO 





HEAD OFFICE: 





Statement of Condition 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 29, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Goshion Handiandin Banks. . . . .. ss 5-5 $172,802,631.75 
U. S. Government Obligations . . oe kt beta Sa Se 532,418,022.87 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies Re Seer yet ae ae 14,978,569.72 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . . . . . ee 22,973,835 .93 
Koiher Bonds and Secatiies . 5 ww 4k kt tlt 4,986,117.61 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . . 2. 2 6 @ @ G 750,000.00 
Loans and Discounts . . sili 2) Nake Waeele “ee: & Gekorreoeein os 
Bank Premises and Equipment oe ee ee ee oe eee 5,493,920.20 
Other Real Estate . . 7.00 


3,323,305.58 
4.571, 538.42 


$982,023,797.46 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . . Mae ee ti 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances Seton kore kgniiease 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . 2. 2 « 0 © « 
Seer isenies 5 fw ks Sw 
*Capital Stock 
Preferred. . . . 
145,857 shares four per cent convertible 
stock, $50.00 par value. 


$940,489,277.18 
3,323,305.58 
4,243,676.22 
3,464,058.42 


$7,292,850.00 


Common ie $7,575,327.23 14,868,177.23 
378,766-4/11 shares, $20.0 00 pars vibes. Per ea 
*Surplus . . : a 10,131,822.77 
Undivided Profits Se ey a a ee 5,503,480.06 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . $982,023,797.46 


*Change in Capital Structure was occasioned by conversion of Preferred stock into Common 


U. S. Government and other securities carried at $145,531,311.95 are pledged to 
secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $73,967,950.77 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio. The Institute is engaged in re- 
search on several phases of the develop- 
ment of magnesium alloys. 

Magnesium in powder form is highly 
incendiary, but the structural forms of 
the metal actually must be melted 
before any burning takes place, Mr. 
DeHaven point out. Metallurgists re- 
cently have developed an alloying ad- 
dition for magnesium which makes a 
sheet of that metal almost as difficult 
to burn as a steel sheet. 

Excessive corrosion has been elimi- 
nated by finding the re: 





rosion impurities in the metal. By 
use of modern production control 
methods and superior melting fluxes 
magnesium alloys have been produced 
which even are resistant to salt atmos- 
pheres. 

The use of magnesium alloys in gas- 
turbine compressors and for pistons 
appears possible, states Mr. DeHaven. 
Experimental metals recently have been 
developed which will withstand much 
higher temperatures than formerly 
were considered the limit for magne- 


sium alloys. 


PENALTY TAX 


(Continued from page 20) 


Conclusive evidence of the accumula- 
tion of profits beyond the reasonable 
needs of a corporation is considered 
decisive evidence of the purpose of re- 
ducing surtaxes for its shareholders 
unless the corporation can by a clear 
preponderance of evidence prove the 
contrary. The amount of previously re- 
tained surpluses will have a bearing 
upon the reasonableness of the amount 
accumulated in the year in question. 
However, the application of Section 
102 for the improper accumulation of 
earnings in one year does not in itself 
condemn the corporation’s practices in 
other years. 

Though this penalty tax was first 
enacted in 1913, it was not enforced 
until 1928 and up to 1932 only one 
court decision on this problem had been 
handed down. Holding and invest- 
ment corporations are ready targets 
because of the very nature of their oper- 
ations. Manufacturing and mercantile 





See 





corporations are much less susceptible 
to its impact. Closely held, rather than 
widely distributed, stock holdings are 
apt to render corporations more vul- 
nerable than otherwise to an attack 
under Section 102. 
in the Trico Products Corporation case, 
involving 2,200 shareholders, this pen- 


However, in 1943, 


alty tax was imposed because it was 
to the tax interest of the controlling 
stockholders to have the corporation 
retain its profits. The frequency with 
which Section 102 has been levied by 
the Treasury with the approval of the 
courts has risen with constant crescendo 
in the last decade. The prospects are 
even brighter of the Treasury being 
more successful in this regard in the 
future. 


Dividend Policies 


For the current year and in the near 
future, dividend policies of many corpo- 
rations may have to become more lib- 
eral if taxpayers are to avoid exposing 
themselves to the application of the 
heavy Section 102 tax. If surplus re- 
serves are essential and the reasons for 
them justifiable, these reasons should be 
recorded and preserved, together with 
all supporting evidence such as direc- 
tors’ minutes, and accounting, legal, and 
economic opinions. The Treasury will 
be particularly critical of permanent 
investments in unrelated business ven- 
tures and of loans made to officers and 
stockholders, especially in closely held 
corporations. 

The retirement of any capital stock 
by a corporation, when the reasonable- 
ness of its accumulation of surplus is 
in doubt, is likely to invite Section 102 
If a more liberal divi- 
dend policy is indicated, consideration 
may be given by the corporation in 
question to the distribution of appreci- 
ated, but not realized, corporate assets, 
at no tax cost to itself. If these assets 
were sold to realize cash for subsequent 
divident payments, the corporation 
would be subject to a tax on the capital 
gain. 


investigation. 


As for past dividend policies of cor- 
porations, if large profits had been 
transferred to the surplus account for 
the future replacement of equipment, 
expansion, 
tivity, the sincerity of these earlier 
programs should now be revealed by 
their having been implemented. Since, 


or post-war economic ac- 





NEW YORK 





ATLANTA 


@ Avoid spending too 
much time (money) loading 
outgoing carload shipments. 
Carloading waste can be 
avoided by using Acme Unit- 
Load Band and methods. Acme 
methods save on dunnage 


costs, too. Better investigate. 


WITH ound Jo UNIT-LOAD BAND 


CHICAGO 8 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES li 














“DEAR SIR...” 


(He almost said ‘“Hello’”’) 


...And no wonder. For this new version of Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictation is just as easy as using a telephone! 

It’s always there at your elbow . . . ready to record all your ideas while 
they’re hot. Just talk them into the convenient hand microphone in a 
natural, conversational voice . . . instructions, reports, memos and 
letters. 

Because the microphone filters out office noise, it’s ideal for busy 
surroundings. Yet it picks up your lowest tones with ease! 

Meanwhile your secretary is freed from note-taking . . . protecting 
you from interruptions and doing her other work better. You'll both 
agree that the new close-talking Dictaphone machine doubles your abil- 
ity to get things done. 

See the new Dictaphone Electronic Dictating Machine now. Your 
local representative will be glad to show you models for cabinet, stand 
or desk-top use. Consult the phone book. Or write for descriptive 
literature. 

Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. M-8, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond 
Street, W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


oe 
DICTAPHONE Gdzeente Diczwxtton 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 
Electronic and Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing 
equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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frequently, the execution of these pro- 
grams cannot be effected currently due 
to shortages of many types of labor 
and particularly raw materials and sup- 
plies, visible evidence should be avail- 
able to establish fruitless negotiations 
or better still, to prove that definite 
commitments for future execution had 
been made. 


Is the Penalty Cheaper? 


Despite the severity of the Section 
102 tax, it would appear that there are 
instances in which shareholders might 
effect a tax saving by having the cor- 
poration pay it. The 27'4 per cent 
break-even point is $12,524.34. Income 
in excess of this sum in the possession 
of the shareholders would be taxed 
more heavily than when in the posses- 
sion of their corporation. But the 
balance of the profits is still owned by 
the corporation. Hence the tax saving 
would be enjoyed if the shareholders’ 
incomes were sharply reduced in the 
year in which the distribution of the 
dividends was eventually effected. 
However, the reduction in their in- 
comes would have to be sufficient to 
result in the taxation of the dividends 
at surtax rates sufficiently lower than 
the rates at which dividends would 
have been taxed had they been dis- 
tributed in the earlier year in order to 
offset the 2714 per cent and 38!4 per 
cent penalty taxes. This strange phe- 
nomenon would also occur where the 





THE BAROMETERS 


The Dun’s Review Regional 
Trade Barometers, including back 
figures by months from January | 
1939; by years from 1935, adjusted 
for seasonal variation and unad- 
| justed, together with additional ma- 
terial, are available in pamphlet 
form. 

Other helpful information has 
also been reprinted for those who 
are interested in regional variations | 
in trade volume. They are entitled, | 
“A Guide to Post-War Develop- 
ment: How Regional Barometers 
Help”; “‘How to Use Regional 
Trade Barometers.’’ Two geo- 
graphical lists (duplicated) are 
available. One defines each region 
by counties. The other shows the 
| regional location for all cities of 
| 25,000 or more population. 

















individual tax rates were materially 
reduced in subsequent years. 

Of course, consideration should also 
be given to the liquidation of the cor- 
poration in which case the distributed 
surplus, like its other assets, would be 
taxed as a long or short term gain, 
based on the cost and holding period 
of the stock, and its operation there- 
after asa partnership. All of this would 
be true were it not for the fact that the 
penalty Section 102 tax applies not only 
to corporations which have not dis- 
tributed at least 70 per cent of their 
earnings as taxable dividends. It is 
equally applicable when, despite such 
a distribution of at least 70 per cent of 
a corporation’s profits, such a distribu- 
tion appears to be inadequate when 
considered in connection with the na- 
ture of the business or the financial 
position of the corporation with ac- 
cumulations of cash or other quick 
assets which appear to be beyond the 
reasonable needs of the business. 


RETAIL RATIOS 


(Continued from page 17) 


smallest turned their stock 2.7 and 2.5 
times. 

Advertising expenditures of the larg- 
est stores (those handling more than 
$100,000 in sales) were more than twice 
as large a portion of the sales dollar as 
they were for the other stores in the 
sample. It is possible that these larger 
expenditures for advertising may have 
played some part in putting these stores 
into the high volume class. 

The ratios so far discussed were de- 
rived from the experience of all the 
stores in the sample, the most successful 
as well as those losing money or just 
getting by. As such, they may be typi- 
cal of the trade as a whole, but they 
are not particularly suitable for use as 
standards for profitable operation. 
Such standards, however, may be de- 
rived if the stores in the sample are di- 
vided into separate groups based on 
profitability, and ratios compiled for 
each group. A horizontal comparison 
of these ratios may then indicate why 
some stores are more profitable than 
others. 

The ratios typical of three separate 








The familiar stamp boxes were 
strangely empty... Horrors! 


The hungry cucaracha found the 
desk drawers stamp-less. 












Not a single secretary's private 


The mailing tables didn’t show a 
stock of stamps was found...Then 


snack of stamp anywhere... 


“The jig is up, fellows— § 


came the despairing cry... 








The cucarachas, and other office pests who borrow stamps, are 
out of luck in any office with a Postage Meter! ... No adhesive stamps, 
no running short of threes, airmails, specials. ..The Meter supplies 
postage as needed, for any kind of mail... prints the stamp with 
postmark directly on the envelope, seals the flap at the same time... 
stamps a whole day’s mail in a jiffy! ... Simultaneously prints your 
own advertisement on the envelope if you like... and does its own 
accounting! ... Easy to operate, time saving, awfully convenient, 

in any size office. Thousands in use every- 
where... Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office, or write for illustrated booklet. 






rm 
Be es 
i> DATE < 


PITNEY-BOWES P. ostage Meter . 


Pitney-BowEs, Inc., 1506 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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Hi ~=6| || yprcaL) Men’s Furnisuincs Store 
= | 

| Ratios, 1944, BY PROPORTION OF 

| 





CLoTHING HANDLED 





= = | Clothing Sales as Per Cent of 
= = | Total Net Sales 
e ° = | at ieee eS oe 
ractica Ssistance | ‘a oe 
None 2079 50% 
= Stores Reporting. .... 142 38 48 
Typical Sales per Store $45,000 $58,000 $76,000 


to Institutions in 


Prorir AND Loss SvraATEMENT 
In Percentages of Net Sales 





Pee 








e e = Net Sales an 100.0 100.0 100.0 
the Solving of Their 2 Cost of Goods Sold. . 67.0 67.2 65.8 
= Gross Margin 33.0 32.8 34.2 
= Total Expense ; 25.2 23.1 23.1 
= = Owners’ Salaries 9.8 7:3 6.9 
= Investment Problems = Employees’ Wages 5.0 7.3 5.8 
: Occupancy Expense 5.8 4.0 3.2 
= Advertising : 0.6 0.8 He 
E Bad Debt Losses 0.0 0.0 0.1 
Today’s changiag markets call for all available = eee —— — — 78 re i. 

aid in the solving of the many investment prob- = ieee at 

f = ERCHANDISE Ratios 
lems which constantly confront banks, insurance S eeiteesl Sls. - ane. ie ee 
= Inventory Turnover a5 22 2.8 


companies and other large institutional inves- 
tors. That we are fitted to render a comprehen- 
sive service has been proved by our many years 
of successful experience in this field. 


Our staff members are familiar with all types of 
securities and are able to provide basic facts, 
when needed, concerning current security mar- 
kets. Moreover, through the facilities of our 
91 strategically located offices—interconnected 
by direct wires—we are able to obtain these 
investment facts promptly. 


profit-groups therefore are presented 
also in the table on page 16. These 
tabulations repeat the old story that 
profitable operation in men’s furnish- 
ings, as in other trades, is primarily the 
result of two factors—merchandise con- 
trol and expense control. The most 
profitable group of stores reports both 
the widest gross margin and the lowest 
total expense. The least profitable 
group has both the narrowest margin 
and the highest expense rate. 

Some small part of the expense ad- 
vantage enjoyed by the more profitable 
retailers may be more apparent than 
real due to the higher amounts charged 
to owners’ salaries by the least profitable 
group. In a small-scale operation such 
as a men’s furnishings shop, where the 
owner is an active factor in the physical 
operation of the business, it is usually 
a matter of indifference to the owner 
whether his income is called “owner’s 
salary” or “net profit.” Many retailers, 
TTT TALI SUH AU ELT ROOUH MCL OORA POOH GATUUL LULL RCSTUOTAOOECONHCOSGHUCTOOOTLOGYTOGALUGU RENT AUTTLOOTUGTVCUTLULLELITLEGGUGI LOGY LULIHUOTOGILUGLLUHH OOO PeOH MMP LRTI LERILUGHLUG LICL MLLUDULL G1 in fact, pay themselves no “salary” at 
—— | all, merely drawing against profits as 
needed.” The item of owners’ sala- 


a 
We will plan your ries, however, accounts for only 4.5 per- 


centage points of the 8.8 point differen- 


office, decora te tial between the total expense ratio of | 


the most profitable group and that of 


Wii 
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Should you require such a practical and compre- 
: hensive service, we would be happy to discuss 
your problems with you in person on a confi- 
dential basis. 








MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 90 Cities 
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(FI R ST year — saved $600 in ship- 
ping room,” say users of Marsh Stencil Ma- 
chines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to meet 
Gov't Spec., 1", 3/4”, 1/2”. For sample sten- 
cil, shippers’ handbook and 
prices, pin this to business 
letterhead, with your name. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
62 Marsh Building 


Stee Hil., U.S.A. 


the least profitable, so that after this 


It, and fu rnish factor is discounted, it is still true that 


expenses were considerably higher for 


1 1 I] 
it econ omica y 5 Where this occurred, an adjustment was required to 


put such returns on a comparable basis with the others, 
since such a retailer’s expenses would appear smaller and 


his profit larger than would those of a similar retailer who 
charged his own salary as an expense on the books of his 
store. An adjustment was therefore made charging such 


stores with an owner's salary, estimated on the basis of 
sales volume, and then adding this estimated salary to 


66 W. t 47th Street y. C expenses and deducting it from profits before computing 
es Gera se we the ratios for the individual questionnaire. 
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the least successful stores than for those 
which were most successful. 

There is no significant difference in 
the inventory turnover rates typical of 
these three profit groups. Much of the 
expense disadvantage of the least profit- 
able group is traceable to its higher oc- 
cupancy expense ratio, suggesting the 
possibility either of quarters larger than 
needed, locations more expensive than 
needed, or disadvantageous lease ar- 
rangements. 

Among the retailers who indicated 
whether their store was rented or 
owned, g2 per cent rented their business 
quarters, half of the property-owning 
retailers were among the most profit- 
able group. Other characteristics of the 
most profitable stores in the sample can 
be judged from the table below. 


COMPARISON OF STORES IN EacH Prorit Group 
As To CHARACTERISTICS 
(In Percentages of the Total in Each Profit Group) 


-—Profit or Net Salese—, 


Over 6.1 to 6.0% or 
12.0% 12.0% less 
All Stores in Sample... 100 100 100 
Sales Volume 
Over $100,000 i». 26 23 13 
$50,000 to $100,000. 30 4a 37 
$30,000 to $50,000.. 27 25 2 
Under $30,000 Boe 17 19 26 
Form of Organization 
fndividual.... 22.3% 73 60 55 
Partnership: =... 2.4). 23 26 15 
Corporation ....... 4 “ad 30 
Population 
Over 500,000... 3.2. 42 47 58 
100,000 to 500,000. . 29 26 21 
Under 100,000 af 29 27 21 
Cash Sales as Per Cent 
of Total 
100° Fa OP tt ane Sy Se erase eared 62 64 67 
GO; tO1G076. tos. 24 18 18 
Below 90% eT 14 18 15 
Merchandise Handled 
High-Priced . 2... 17 17 10 
Medium-Priced ..... 76 79 90 
Low-Priced ihe 7 4 ae 
Shopping Location 
Downtown 45 52 54 
Secondary te 21 21 24 
Neighborhood 22 23 15 
Unknown or Not Ap- 
plicable ae 12 4 74 
Clothing Sales as Per 
Cent of Total 
None 54 56 75 
1% to 20% 21 15 14 
21% to 50% 25 29 II 


Large stores were twice as numerous, 
relatively, in the most profitable group 
as in the least profitable group; simi- 
larly, the most profitable group con- 
tained a preponderance of individual 
proprietorships and relatively few cor- 
porations in comparison with the least 
profitable group. With regard to size 
of city, more than half of the least 
profitable stores were located in the 
largest cities (over 500,000), whereas 












You’ve heard about Los Angeles’ spectacular population 
growth, but do you know whether Los Angeles now 
ranks: (a) third; (b) fourth; (c) fifth; (d) sixth, in the U.S.? 





Los Angeles has an ample supply of water for a city of: 
(a) 3,500,000; (b) 4,250,000; (c) 7,750,000; (d) 2,250,000. 











In total value of farm crops in the United States, Los 
Angeles County is: (a) first; (b) third; (c) fourth; (d) sixth. 





New York Harbor is first in ocean tonnage handled, but 
do you know whether Los Angeles Harbor is: (a) second; 
(b) third; (c) fifth; (d) sixth? 








Highway transportation is important to many industries. 
Although only 39% of rural roads in the United States 
are surfaced, in California the figure is: (a) 44%; (b) 47%; 
(c) 53%; (d) 62%. 








Akron leads the United States in rubber manufacture... 
but do you know whether Los Angeles is: (a) second; 
(b) third; (c) fifth; (d) eighth? 








Where does Los Angeles rank in auto assembly: (a) sec- 
ond; (b) third; (c) fifth; (d) sixth? 








Los Angeles is the logical supplier of the 11 Western 
States — which have long produced only a small percent- 
age of the goods they consume. For example, in 1940 
these states bought 15% of all refrigerators sold in the 
United States...but they produced only: (a) 1.2%; 


(b) 1.8%; (c) 2.6%; (d) 4.2%. 
ae) 
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Refrige nmi manufacturing for this rich  -a ris 
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ov wi mail you free a copy of our pe dem indus- 
pad ve It answers many questio hich 
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7(a), 8(c). 
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ANSWERS 
1(b), 2(c), 3(a), 
4(a), 5(c), 6(a), 


foc IN YOUR INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 

















BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, 
JUNE 30, 1946 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks ...$% 386,649,775.50 
U. S. Government Securities. . . 787,279,766.35 
Loans and Bills Discounted . . . 511,797,640.61 


State and Municipal Securities . . 13,083,831.34 
Other Securities and Investments . 38,680,044.94 
Banking Premises ....... 15,071,109.14 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 

Mecewvable .....06 6 <6 saw 6 4,483,309.71 
Customers’ Liability on 

Acceptances . . . «ss 0 « « 1,460,712.47 





$1,758,506,190.06 








LL AvBr Lilet WES 





Capital .. . . $30,000,000.00 
Surplus « « e « 80,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 35,144,038.52 $145,144,038.52 
General Reserve ........ 16,177,388.24 
Dividend Payable July 1,1946. . 1,350,000.00 
DDEPOSHS 4 6 202 4s ss ss 61,586,045,42518 





Reserve for Taxes, Accrued 
PSPCNSES CEC. co 6s 5%) oie 7,566,656.54 


Acceptances 
Outstanding. . $ 2,156,978.91 


Less Amount 








in Portfolio . 683,694.56 1,47 3,284.35 
Other Liabilities . . . . + + 749,397.23 
$1,758,506,190.06 








Securities in the above statement are carried in accordance with the 
method described in the annual report to stockholders, dated January 
15, 1946. Assets carried at $236,358,294.15 have been deposited to 
secure deposits, including $210,659,469.37 of United States Government 
deposits, and for other purposes. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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the majority of the most profnable 
stores were located in cities of less than 
500,000 population. 

Slightly more, relatively, of the 
strictly-cash stores were in the least prof- 
itable group than in the other groups; 
this was truce also of the strictly-furnish- 
ings stores. In the case of shopping 
locations, the most profitable group had 
more neighborhood stores and fewer 
downtown and secondary locations 
than did the least profitable group. 


Form of Organization 


The way a retailer’s operating state- 
ment will look depends to some extent 
on whether he is operating as an indi- 
vidual, a partnership, or a corporation. 
The stores in the sample are divided 
into such groups in the table on page 
17, and typical ratios are provided for 
each group. 

A substantial majority of the sample 
stores were organized as individual 
proprictorships. These, for the most 
part, were the smaller operators; their 
annual volume averaged $44,000, com- 
pared with an average of $75,000 for 
the partnerships and corporations. 

Little variation in gross margin per- 
centages, but a substantial differential 
in expenses in favor of the two unin- 
corporated groups is demonstrated in 
the table on page 17. The expense dif- 
ferential, amounting to approximately 
6 percentage points, breaks down to 
about 2 or 3 points in employees’ wages, 
slightly more than 1 point in occupancy 
expense, and 2.5 points in all other ex- 
pense. Normally, the item of “all other 
expense” is a catch-all item, and minor 
variations in its size are not to be con- 
sidered especially significant in view of 
the extent to which accounting practice 
differs from store to store. In this case, 
however, the variation is a sizable one, 
and the reasons are not clear why it 
should be so much higher for the cor- 
porations in the sample than for the 
partnerships and individuals. In any 
event, it was one of the factors contri- 
buting to the relatively poor profit 
showing of the corporations. In this 
connection it should be noted that the 
least profitable stores were highest on 
this item, and the most profitable stores 
were lowest (see table on page 16). It 
may be that the item of all other ex- 
pense is an indicator of the effectiveness 
of general all-around expense control. 








The item of owners’ salaries for the 
partnerships in the group may seem 
relatively high, but it is probably not 
out of line in view of the fact that part- 
nerships, by definition, have more than 
one owner. Furthermore, the high 
owners’ salaries ratio for this group is 
fully offset by the low ratio for em- 
ployees’ wages. 

For the corporations in the group it 
was possible to carry the operating 
statement further, with typical figures 
for income taxes and net profit after 
taxes. (This was not done for the in- 
dividuals and partnerships in view of 
the extreme variations in individual tax 
rates, depending on personal, non-busi- 
ness factors.) Corporate taxes, averag- 
ing 1.6 per cent of sales, had the effect 
of reducing this group’s profit-before- 
taxes figure of 4.7 per cent to an after- 
taxes level of 3.1 per cent. 

In table on page 17 are shown the 
typical ratios compiled for the stores 
grouped by city-size. Noteworthy in 
this tabulation is the low total expense 
ratio for the middle group of cities 
(population 100,000 to 500,000) and the 
high average margin for the retailers in 
the smaller cities. Also interesting is 
the tendency for advertising expendi- 
tures to increase as the size of the city 
decreases, suggesting the possibility that 
the retailer in the more thickly popu- 
lated market can rely less on advertis- 
ing than on convenience trade drawn 
into the store by location and by 
window display. 


Credit and Cash Stores 


An analysis by credit policy in the 
table on page 17 reveals some suggestive 
relationships. The stores offering 
credit facilities (those whose credit sales 
were more than 1o per cent of their 
total sales®) operated on a considerably 
higher mark-up than those doing busi- 
ness mostly or entirely on a cash basis. 
This higher margin obtained more 
likely through higher selling prices than 
by lower buying costs, was required to 
cover a higher total expense rate. The 
increased expense was due mostly to 
higher advertising expenditures, to bad 
debt losses of 0.3 per cent, and to higher 
“also other expenses.” This latter item 
may have been augmented by the neces- 


® The credit sales of these 36 credit-granting stores | 


ranged from 12 per cent to 90 per cent of their total net 
sales, divided as follows: between 12 and 20 per cent, 15 
stores; between 21 and 50 per cent, 17 stores; between 51 
and 90 per cent, 4 stores. 
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Toledo Automatic Batch Control in 
the Westinghouse Fluorescent Tube 
Plant at Fairmont, W. Virginia. 
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= TAKES THE GUESS-AND-GAMBLE 
OUT OF INGREDIENT WEIGHING 
Ss Batching is Big Business in chemical plants. Tons of 
multiple ingredients must be blended accurately, to 
provide a uniform end product. Volume production 

Za requires high speed accumulation of batch units. 


Toledo Scales with Electronic Controls provide 
both accuracy and speed in batching glass, rubber, drug, 
plastic and like chemical products. Their performance 
has been proved in War, and prewar, production. 


They Cut Costs and Control Quality. 





AN IDEA 


“Background” is for idea men looking for solutions to 
force-measuring problems. Not a catalog. A copy will 
be sent free (without sales solicitation). Toledo Scale 
Company, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


TOLEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 





















Here is a new book that will open 
your eyes to new opportunities for 
progress and profit. . . through a 
method of financing that gives you 
a more liberal, more flexible and 
more dependable supply of cash at 
low cost... for working capital or 
any other sound business use. 

This new book shows you: 

1. Actual case studies of the low cost of 
money under our Commercial Financing 
Plan vs. Time Loans. 

2. Case histories of the growth and profits 
which 


have realized through our plan. 


manufacturers and _ wholesalers 


3. What customers say about why they 
found it good business to change over from 
old-line financings methods to our plan. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


Every Manufacturer and 
Wholesaler should send 
for this new book NOW 


4. Tlow our plan frees you from inter- 
ference with your management and from 
worries about renewals, calls and periodic 
clean-ups of your loans. 

5. Why executives with problems similar to 
yours have used over One Billion Dollars 


under our plan in the past five years. 


6. Why the number of new users of our 
plan thus far in 1946 is more than double 
the number for the like period of 1945. 


You have much to gain... nothing 
to lose... by reading “A Betler Way 
to Finance Your Business.”’ No cost 
...no obligation. Just write today 
to the nearest Commercial Credit 
Company office listed below .. . 
and ask for a copy of booklet ““C?’ 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 





FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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sary credit and collection costs of retail 
credit operations. 

The credit stores were markedly 
larger than the others, raising the ques- 
tion of whether and to what extent the 
granting of credit was a cause of the 
higher sales volume. 

The interviewers were asked to ob- 
tain answers to the following questions: 
“What price merchandise does this 
store in general handle?” and “In what 
kind of section is this store located?” 
The stores in the sample were then 
grouped in accordance with the an- 
swers to these questions, and _ ratios 
typical of each group were compiled. 

Unfortunately, but perhaps inevit- 
ably, the replies to the price question 
classed 4 out of every 5 stores as 
handling medium-priced merchandise. 
And perhaps it is a sign of the times 
that only 8 stores in the entire sample 
were considered to be handling low- 
priced merchandise—too few to permit 
separate analysis of this group. 

There may be some question as to 
whether the ratios * thus compiled are 
significant in view of the small num- 


ber of stores in the high-priced class and 


in view of the subjective nature of the 
classifying process. They show that 
the high-priced stores had considerably 
higher volume than the medium-priced 
as well as slightly higher margin, lower 
occupancy expense, higher advertising 
expense, and a more rapid turnover 
rate. 


Type of Shopping Location 


Typical ratios were obtained result- 
ing from a classification of the stores 
by type of shopping location*—“down- 
town” (entirely business and commer- 
cial), “secondary” (partly business and 
commercial, partly residential), and 
“neighborhood” (entirely residential, 
except for neighborhood stores). 

The neighborhood group is charac- 
terized by low volume, low margin, low 
turnover, and low total expense, the 
last being traceable chiefly to modest 
drawings by owners and low expendi- 
tures for employees’ wages. The down- 
town and secondary section groups, on 
the other hand, were remarkably simi- 
lar in almost all reported ratios, with 
only oceupancy expense being signifi- 
cantly -higher for the downtown loca- 
tions, and with variations in owners’ 


* Table not shown, but available on request. 








salaries and employees’ wages along 
lines which would be expected in the 
light of the higher average volume ob- 
tained by the downtown stores. 

This survey was restricted to stores 
which had at least half of their volume 
in “furnishings” (shirts, underwear, 
socks, hats, accessories, and similar 
small items) as distinguished from 
“clothing” (suits, topcoats, and over- 
coats), because from a practical stand- 
point Operating a furnishings store is in 
many respects quite different from run- 
For the latter a 
considerably heavier investment is re- 


ning a clothing store. 


quired, knowledge and experience are 
more important, quarters must be 
larger, credit must normally be granted 
to customers, and facilities must usually 
be provided for fitting alterations. 

But not all furnishings stores handle 
furnishings exclusively. Many are 
combination clothing-and-furnishings 
stores; in fact, it is quite normal in this 
line to start with only furnishings, grad- 
ually add raincoats, topcoats, and sports 
jackets, and eventually evolve into a 
full-Aedged clothing-and-furnishings 
store with most of the volume in cloth- 
ing. 


Operating Results 


Some of the differences in operating 
results connected with the handling of 
clothing may be observed in the table 
on page 52. In the first column of this 
section of the table are shown the ratios 
typical of stores handling only furnish- 
ings; in the second column are the 
stores handling a moderate 
in addition to 


ratios of 
amount of clothing 
furnishings; and in the third column, 
the ratios of stores having a substantial 
minority of their sales in clothing. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy point 
in this tabulation is the tendency for 
average sales volume to be greater in 
the groups in which clothing is a larger 
proportion of total sales. Total ex- 
pense is relatively highest for the stores 
selling only furnishings. On the other 
hand, the stores whose sales of clothing 
were greatest averaged wider margins, 
higher advertising expense and bad 
debt losses, and lower salaries and oc- 
cupancy expense. The fact that the 
item of occupancy expense was low for 
this group rather than high suggests 
that the cost of larger quarters was more 
than offset by increased sales volume. 





DICTATING 
EQUIPMENT 





BUY N 


UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 
SOUNDSCRIBER 





because SoundScriber is: 
ay VERSATILE . . . records—one voice or several—with radio-like clarity, for a 


few minutes or for hours; anywhere, any time. 


2] CONVENIENT . hand or desk microphones speed dictation; you are not tied 


down to the machine. Fits a corner of your desk. 


3] INEXPENSIVE . lower first cost, lower operating cost. Unbreakable, wafler- 


thin dise costs a few cents; holds thirty minutes’ dictation. 
No shaving, storage or breakage problems. 

@ SPEEDY .. <<. typing 
crystal clear. 

5] SIMPLE ..... flip switch to record, flip again to listen. Dise handles and files 
like a letter, mails flat for regular postage. Confidential matters 
need never be transcribed. 

@o PORTABLE .. . compact, light-weight mobile unit for travel use, cuts paper- 


work on field reports, speeds “on-the-spot” data to you. 


THOUSANDS IN USE — THOUSANDS OF USES 


time and money. Put a few letters on a 
SoundScriber dise—and determine for 
yourself the value of SoundScriber 
electronic dictating equipment to your 


business. Mail the coupon now. ey 


letters is fast and accurate because words sound 


Soft Speaker frees girls of “headband-hair.” 


Let us send you an actual SoundScriber 
disc to examine, to bend, to see how 
easy it handles and files. Learn for 
yourself the many ways you can put 
this miracle dise to work for you, saving 


-..and here is your request for action 


First In Disc Dictation First Electronic Dictating System 
— “JOUND/CRIBER 227: 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 
Trade Mark 


1m interested. Send me all the facts on SoundScriber. 
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OR RECONVERSION PERIOD 


THE UNDERMENTIONED TRADE REPRESENTATIVES AND TRADERS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
ARE INTERESTED IN DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS. 


P, O. Address box number indicated by (B xxx) ——— (This is a paid advertisement.) 


Rk. G. DuN & COMPANY, 
CAPE TOWN, bd. A. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD. All Bank- 
ing Facilities throughout South, Southwest and East Afriea, 
also Rhodesia. Market Research and Trading Contacts 
handled by Commercial Service Dept., Cape Town (B 40) 
through Bank’s New York Agency, 67 Wall Street. 
AFRICAN SHIPPING (Est. 1903) SHIPPING, CUSTOMS, 
INSURANCE & FINANCE BROKERS AND DISTRIBU- 
TORS, BONDED WAREHOUSE PROPRIETORS, 
STEAMSHIP AGENTS. Cables everywhere ‘* Afrieship.’’ 
Cape Town (B 3046) ; Port Elizabeth (B 232) ; East London 
(B 4); Durban (B 19) ; Johannesburg (B 3634) ; Loureneco 
Marques (B 711); ENGLAND, London House, New London 
Street, London E.C. 3. 

AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 





133 Longmarket St. 


Manufacturers’ Representatives. Textiles, softs, fancy goods, 
hardware. Branches thioughout Union. Also Belgian Congo, 


Portuguese East Africa and Rhodesias. 

. G. BENJAMIN (B 2444). Sales organization covers 8S. 
ia men’s, ladies’ and etal underwear, 
ware, electrical appliances. hardware, builders’ 
“Colos” Int. Comp., 505 Fifth Ave 
J. BOCK & SON (B 2038) Branches Johannesburg, Durban, Port Elizabeth, 
Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. Textiles every description; leather and accessories 
for shoe industry, hardware, electrical goods, plastics. 
DENT & GOODWIN CAPE PTY. LTD. (B 1446). 
Shipping Agents. 

DUNAY G. F. (B 892). Manufac tavers’ 
Sales organization covers Southern Afric Iengineering supplies, material 
and machinery ; all requirements for iuilding and allied trades ; general hard 
ware ; industrial chemicals and adhesives ; sundry supplies of motor trade and 
gfarage equipment; oilskins. rubber goods, plastics; ream, oil, and industrial 
separators 

INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CO. PTY. LTD. CHEMICALS AND IN- 
_ REDIE N78 for FOOD ANP DR INK 


Africa. Soft 
textiles, haberdashery, household- 
materials. New York office 


Customs Clearing and 


Representative and Distributor. 


(B 279). 


W. JAGGER & CO. PTY. LTI 94-62 St. George St «seneral merchandise. 
KE SENE & CO. (B 230: b). Aine Johanne ssburg and Durban. MANU- 
FACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. Representations particu- 


larly desired in plastics, household commodities, cotton i rayon 
textiles, toilet requisites and proprietary medicines, novelties, hard- 
ware. 

SAM NEWMAN He .O Bure St 
trical, and household eee 
PENINSULA TR ADING & C HMEMICAL CO. PTY. LTD. (B 1896). 


sundries, hardware 1 gener: al merchandise 


L. F. RAE & SON “B 442). Foodstuffs, builders, household and 


electrical hardware, tools, plastics, chemicals. 
L. RAPHAELY & SON (B 447). Branches throughout South 


Africa. Textiles, foodstuffs and all industrial requirements. 
ROWLAND CHUTE & CO... LTD. (B 693). Plastics. chemicals, glass, crockery, 
eae. aluminum ware, builders’ “ik and raw materials. 

SATCO PTY. LTD., 40 L oop St. Manufacturers’ Representatives, 
throughout South Africa and Rhodesia. All types of inerehandise, 
S. SLOVIN P’ ssh (Late Sonvil Pty. Ltd.) (B 23 dies” 
hosiery and aaaen 


Hardware, sanitary ware, tools, elec- 


Druggists’ 


Branches 


and men’s 


WM. SPILILATS & co LTD. (B 118). Machinery, household appliances, 
radios, and silverware 
STUTTAFORD & CO. LTD. Department Stores Cape Town, 


Johannesburg, Durban. Buying office: Messrs. F. Lilienthal & Co., 
33-39 West 34th St., New York 


STYLEWEAR DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 40 Loop St. Branches 


S4 A. Rhodesia. Ladies’ frocks, coats, costumes, underwear, 
children’ S wear, stockings, corsetry, gioves. 
TRU PRODUCTS PTY, LTD, (B 1285). South Africa, South 


West Africa, Rhodesia. High class ladies’, men’s hosiery, gloves, 
corsetry, lingerie, cosmetics, rayon, cotton piece goods, knit sports, 
infants’ wear, haberdashery. Buying office: Botzow, Inc., 82 Beaver 
St.. New York. 

UNITED AGENCIES (B 1568). Desire represent manufacturers 
children’s wear, men’s, ladies’ underwear, sportswear, beachwear, 
hosiery. Branches throughout S. Africa. 


DURBAN, S. A 
M. BEIT & CO. (BR 2190) \ssociated offices in Johannesburg. Cane 
Port Elizateth and Rloenfontein. 


tiles, hardware, leather goods, 
equipment, and electrical fittings 
TN AGS 9 
MONTAGUE BLUNT & CO, (B 2503). Seek direct Factory Representation. 
Interior decorations. plastics, indoor transport and similar lines: wrappers. 
packings, packag et« : 
CONSOL IDATE D 'E QU IPMENT CO, (B 1165). Equipment for light and 
heavy construction, earth moving, materials handling, road making, agricul- 
ture, —<. industrial. Building supplies. domestic equipment and appli 
ances. achinery Representatives chief business centres Southern Africa. 


H.H.G. ‘DEBRAU CO. (B 2477). Cosmetics, toilet requisites, 


Town, 
Casmetics, faney goods, furnishings, tex- 
automotive spares and accessories, automotive 


chemists’ a. Pages A goods, proprietary medicines. 
. (B 560), 


HAROLD J. DRINN . LTD Mechanical and electrical supplies. 


58-60 Long Street, Cape 





a participation in this advertising address: Mr. W. W. Wiltshire, 
Town, South Africa. 
Domestic and commercial electrical appliances, Power plants, switchgear, 
electric motors, cables, conduit and accessories. 
HAVELOCK EMSLIE & CO. (B 2606). Factory representatives. Plastic 
products, hardware, kitchenware. aluminum ware, brushware, tools, toys, sea- 
foods, breakfast cereals. Member A.M.R.A. 
INDEPENDENT RETAILERS’ ALLIANCE LTD. (B 321). 
breakfast foods, and household hardware. 
LAGESSE & CO. (B 2607). Importers heavy chemicals, textiles, builders’ 
hardware. floorings and ceilings exporters. Base minerals, wine and spirits. 
BE. Ww AYNMAN McKEOWN (B 1456). Food products and general merchan- 
dise 
PEYCKE & SAUNDERS LTD. 
tionery, food products, lampware, 
hold appliances, ete. 

A. SAVAGE, 478 West St. 
Ww ir ing equipment. 


Canned and 


(B 1995). Also at East London. Confee- 
farm implements, bicycle accessories, house- 


Electrical domestic appliances. Motors and 


ARGOSY IMPORTS PTY. LTD. (B 2452). Manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives for all types women’s, men’s and juvenile outerwear, un- 
derwear and footwear, hosiery, handbags, fancy goods, novelties 
and textiles. 
ARMSTRONG LTD. (B 525). 
cialists in builders’ hardware. Sanitary Ware and tools, 
ASSOCIATED PROPRIETARY AGENCIES, LTD. (B 4247). 
distributing agents for toilet preparations. , 
AUTOMOBILE ELECTRIC SUPPLY LTD. (B 2964). batteries, 
Automobile and aircraft accessories and replacement parts. 
HERBERT E. BOWEN—FRIENDLY ADVERTISING PTY. LTD. (B 8102), 
gp e sales South and Central Africa. Advertising specialties. 

AMPBELL & THISELTON, LID. (B 9012)).) Factory reps. of well Known 
manufacturers. Fully equipped and eflicient sales organization covering Union 
of So. Africa and R hodesia. Specializing food products, spices, confectionery, 
Comestic hardware and Cairy machinery. Desirous contact American and C an. 
adian manufacturers who »re interested in export to So, Africa. 
H. CANARD & CO. (B 8685). aes ‘.. T. Reps. for S. A. Fancy goods, toys, 
haberdashery, toilet sundries, jewe ry. be ae ire. 
C.F.S. TRADING PTY LTD. (B 5216). Glassware—domestic and 
packaging; hardware and kitchenware; packaging; essences; fancy 
foods, buttons, toys, kitchen articles, food products. 

LA kl . e 
BARRY COLNE & CO. LTD. (B 4130). Machinery and 
engineering supplies. Foundry equipment and = supplies. 
Woodworking machinery and accessories. Mill supplies. 
ee wie aot AGENCIES. (B 171211). Produce, industrial raw 
timber. 
HUBERT DAVIES & CO. (B 1386). Throughout Union, Rhodesia. 
Mechanical, electrical, civil engineering. 
B. P. DAVIS LTD. (B 3371). Representing Bauer & Black, Chese- 
. ; 5 a & 

brough Manufacturing Co., American Chicle Co., ete. Members 
Johannesburg C. of C., A.M.R.A. 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRADE «PTY. 
groceries and delicacies. 
POMINION AGENCIES PTY, LTD. (B 4962). Tel. Add. 
neering, electrical and domestic lines. : ’ : 
DRUGS & TOILETS PTY, LTD, (B 2801). Distributors of patent and pro- 
prietary medicines, druggist sundries. beauty produc ts, all m: anuf: 1c turing done 


on premises. Bre inches at C ape Town, Durban, Port Elizabet -ondon, 
Salisbury and Bulawayo. All merchandise paid spot c ash in New York 


DRURY & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 3929). Machine tools, small 
tools and engineering workshops equipment generally. 7 
FILLERYS PTY. LTD. (B 6560). SALES AGENTS. 16 
branches covering South Africa, South West Africa, Rhodesias, 
Belgian Congo, Madagascar, French Equatorial Africa, Portuguese 
East Africa. 

FRENCH DISTRIBUTING CO. S.A. PTY. LTD. (B 6681). Gen- 
era] Sales Agents and Importers. Pharmaceuticals, industrial 


chemicals. raw materials, toilet sundries, etc. 
‘TRNITURE ENTERPRISES PTY. 1’ 156 Anderson St. Furnishing 
fi ibries and materials, Linoleum squares ~— other furnishing lines. 


GERALD S. GUNDLE (B 5173). ASSOCTATE OFFICES 
IN ALL COAST TOWNS & MAIN INLAND CENTRES 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA & RHODESTA. Specialist 
sales organization equipped to handle furniture, rugs, carpets, 
lino, soft furnishings, furniture novelties, general utility 
householdware : hardware and tools and all requirements for 
building and plumbing trades. Apply Barelavs Bank, New 
York, concerning ability create, maintain, foster sales and 
uphald factories’ prestige. 
ts RIS € JONES PTY. LTD. (B 22973). Transvaal Agents L. C. Smith and 
Corona typewriters. Interested in agencies for office machines, equipment and 
supplies. ; 
S. HARTOGS PTY. LTD. (Grocery Division of Verrinder 
Ltd.) (B 4883), Also Cape Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, 
East London, Bloemfontein, Kimberlev, Bulawayo, Salisbury 
and N’dola. Proprietary grocery and confectionery goods 
and domestic hardware. 
CONTINUED LN FIRST COLUMN ON NEXT PAGE> 


Also at Durban, Cape Town, Bulawayo. Spe- 
Indent and 


Storage 


materials, 


LTD. (102 Mooi St.). Foodstuffs, 


“Resource” Engi- 






























HILL & MURRAY PTY. LTD. (B 3070). Proprietary medi- 
cines, toilets and cosmetics, grocery and household requisites. 
Ethical and professional products. — 
E. HOLDMANN & VIDAL (B 6111). Branches all principal 
towns in the Union and Rhodesia. Cotton piece goods and all 
other textiles, fancy goods, hardware, glassware, bazaar goods. 
HOLLYWOOD DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. (B2597). Woolen, cotton 
und rayon piece goods, hosiery and underwear. 
HOLTUNG, vaN MAASDYK PTY. LTD. (B 6511). Shop and office 
a electrical goods. Industrial department associate oflices 
> Town and Durban, 
7 TAT r mn =- 49) n ' 

W. JENNINGS PTY. LTD. (B 3543). Also C. T. 
(B 198). Want direct factory rep. Branded textiles, 
women’s underwear, hosiery, sportswear; fabrics for 
domestic factories, 7.e., neckwear, clothing, underwear, 
swimsuits; plastic household utilities and fittings. 
Marketing branded lines, controlled distribution our 
specialty. Members A.M.R.A. 
B. OWEN JONES LTD. (B 2933). Chemicals: heavy in- 
dustrial, pharmaceutical, laboratory reagents; general 
laboratory supplies; optical, scientific, control, medical and 
surgical instruments; steel works and foundry supplies. 
KEENE & CO. (B 2883). Also Cape Town and Durban. 
MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES all types 
merchandise. Will be pleased to receive inquiries from 
American and Canadian manufacturers interested in ex- 
port to South Africa and desirous Union-wide represen- 
tation. 
A.T. LAW & SON (B 5850). Hosiery, towels, ladies’ footwear, men’s 
and women’s underwear, glassware and kitchenware. 
LENNON LIMITED (B 928). Wholesale manufacturing and retail 
chemists and druggists. (Est. 1850). Branches throughout 8. Africa 
and Rhodesia. 
LENSVELT & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 2651). Cape Town, 
Durban, Port Elizabeth, East London, Kimberley, 
Bloemfontein, Pretoria, Windhoek, Bulawayo and 
Salisbury. Indent, distributing agents; stockists; sales, 
marketing specialists proprietary, pharmaceutieal, 
chemist, grocery, stationery. 
LIBERTY AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (B 6019). Also Cape Town, Dur- 
ban and Bulawayo. Manufacturers representatives and distributors 
for Southern Africa, Handling all types of fashon goods and sports- 
wear, textiles, toys, glassware, fancy goods, all general merchandise 
under specialized departments. 
A. H. MARCUSON & CO. (B 5438). Est. since 1908 as Manufacturers’ 
Representatives & Distributors, Branches throughout S. A. special- 
izing textiles, hosiery, knitwear, household linens, furnishings. 
MENTZ KENNETU R. (G389). Manufacturers representative. Cot- 
ton and rayon textiles, food products, distillers equipment, sporting 
goods, confectionery, soft furnishings . Women's swim suits, industrial 
raw materials. Reference Wils 538 So. Wells Street. Chicago. 
NEWTON’S AGENCIES PTY. “LTD. (B 4616). Clothing, 
all kinds: textiles, headwear, domestic glassware, enamel- 
ware, handbags, fancy goods, cosmetics, food products, indus- 
trial chemicals, paper products. 
H. POLLIACK & CO. LTD., INCORPORATING MACKAY 





BROS. LTD., MACKAY BROS. & McMAHON LTD. Cape 





feet ng Durban, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria: musical, electrical 
goods. 

PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. (B 7793). Surgical, 
medical, hospital; pharmaceuticals, cosmetics,photographic 
supplies and equipment. 

IL. RAPHAELY & SON (B 476). Textiles. foodstuffs, ete. 
RAYMONT & BROWN PTY. LTD. (B 7: 524), Textiles, cotton piece 


goods, woolen, rayon and silk piece goods, men’s wearing apparel, yarns 
and manufacturing supplies. 


C. F. SHAW LTD. (B 4372). Factory reps., import, 
export agents, er British, American, Canadian 
manufacturers. Branches or reps. in every British or 
French territory in Africa, India, Palestine, Middle East. 
SILVERS MOTOR SUPPLIES PTY, LTD. (B 5988). Automobile parts, 
accessories, garage equipment, tools and machine tools. 

SYDNEY SIPSER & CO. (B 6011). Ottawa House, Presi- 
dent St. Also Cape Town (B 2391). Cable: “Gownsipser.” 
Indent agent, distributors ladies’ frocks, coats, sports and 
pons gy! showroom goods, etc. 

FRED C. SMOLLAN PTY. LTD. (B 3769). Raw materials, timber, 
nilding materials, hardware. window glass, upper leathers, upholstery 
leathers, chocolates, canned fish and food products. 
SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGISTS LTD. (B 5933). Whole- 
sale chemists, manufacturing druggists, opticians, photo- 
graphic dealers; fine, industrial, pharmaceutical chemicals. 
L. SUZMAN LTD. (B 2188). Cigars, cigarettes, tobae- 
cos, pipes, ete. SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES Confee- 
tionery, foods, toilet, stationery, faney goods. Nine 
branches. 

TAYLOR & HORNE, 176 JEPPE Street. Branches at Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, East London, Durban, Bloemfontein, Pretoria, Bulawayo 
and Salisbury. Dental sundries, toilet requisites, etc. 

HW. FE. TEIFEL & CO. (B 9487). Industrial raw materials. paper and 
cardboard, cotton yarns, textiles, light and heavy chemicals, canned 
soods, manufactured products, steel and tinplate. 

JOHN G. TRAIN & CO., 149 Commissioner St. Also Cape Town, Dur- 


ban. Cotton and rayon textiles, yarns, hosiery, knitwear, fancy goods, 
foodstuffs, toys. 


WESTDENE PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. (B 7710). 
Branches Cape Town, Durban, Bloemfontein, Port Eliz- 
abeth, Salisbury. 23 Essanby House, Jeppe St. Nation- 
ally advertised patent me .dicines, toilet and fanc y goods. 


PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 


GILCHRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY. LTD., Main St. Elec- 
on and radio equipment. 

HALLIS & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 148). 
hair g. Seeking agencies for picture frames, pottery, handbags, ete. 

‘ancy goods all dese riptions. Efficient representation assured. 

J. NARRAMORE, 100 Main St. Builders and domestic hardware, 
et hana gery. sporting goods 
A. J. PUDNEY & CO... Grace St. Hardware, agricultural seeds, paints, 
shoe factories and tanneries supplies and fruit trade requirements. 
Agents throughout S. Africa. 


Cape Town. Durban, Johannes 





RHODESIA 
AFRICAN COMMERCIAL CO. LTD. (B 1108). Salisbury, Nyasaland, 
Proprietary medicines. toilet and beauty preparations, groceries, 


confectionery, stationery, office equipment, textiles, men’s, Women’s, 
children’s Clothing and footwear and fancy goods. 

N'DOLA AGENCIES (B 128). N. Rhodesia, N’dola, Hardware, enamel- 
ware, dresses, foundation goods, general mercbandise. 











K eys to the Foreign Market 


LATIN AMERICA SALES INDEX, Vol. VIII 


A comprehensive listing of 29 markets, including the West Indies, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, all 
of Central America, Mexico, and South America, containing 123,900 names, with ful) line of business and 


financial ratings. 


TRADE INDEX OF U. S MANUFACTURERS, Vol. I 


Published in three editions, English, Spanish, and Brazilian, and distributed in Latin America. The TRADE 
INDEX lists more than 8,000 products of 2,900 United States manufacturers. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE INQUIRIES: 


A Bulletin issued bi-monthly which lists hundreds of inquiries from overseas companies interested in buying 
from, selling to, or obtaining agency connections with United States manufacturers, exporters and importers. 


APPROACH TO LATIN AMERICA MARKET 


Free Booklet containing marketing data on 29 Latin America countries. 


For further information on any of these services, write to 


Foreign Sales and Research Department 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


290 Broadway 


New York 8, N. Y. 
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Yolland Calling" 











~ THE ¢ COMPANIES LISTED ‘BELOW A ARE SEEKING REPRESENTA- 

TION OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS IN HOLLAND FOR TH 

LINES LISTED. DIRECT ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO THESE CON- 
CERNS AT ADDRESSES GIVEN. THIS IS A PAID ADVERTISEMENT. 





N. V. BICKER & v. d. ROER, Sarpahatikade 4, Amsterdam. Importers 
and exporters of technical and chemical products. 

CUP ROF LEN N. Y., P.O. Box 951, Amsterdam. Metal and wooden 
lighting fixtures, electrical apparatus and material, parchment and 
bladder ——— ides 

JAN DON & CO., Via: irdingen. Cable address: Jadoco. Selected Llol- 
land herrings. 

H. pbexX DONKER, P. O. Box 274, Rotterdam. We want agency in raw 
and manufactured chemicals, also in gums, wax, rosins, etc. 

FENNIA TRADING CO,, The Hague. Paper and board, plywood, plas- 
ties, building material, asbestos, etc. Affiliate: B. Romeling’s Wood- 
agencies, lumber and veneer 

DE GROOT, Potterstraat 4, Utrecht (Holland). Import and export 
of ladies’ novelties. 

HANDELSONDERNEMING BLIJDENSTEYN N.V. SINGEL 3038. Am- 
sterdam (Holland). Importers and agents in textiles, novelties, special 
piece soods, stockings socks, underwear, _ shawls, baby gouds. table- 
covers, bathing goods, ladies’ and children’s dresses. 

P. HOPPE, P 4+ Schiedam (Holland). Distillers of the well known 


old Geneva “Night Cap” and Dutch liqueurs. Importers and agents 
demanded 

G. HOOGERWE : LF. Vlaardingen (Molland). Cable address: Egoo!,. 
Salt Herrings. port to all countries since 1869. 





~ 


INTERNATION vas HANDELSVEREENIGING, Amsterdam  (Ilol- 
land), Keizersgracht 431. Textiles of every description. Export. 
KENNEMER HANDELSVENNOOTSCHAP SOOMERS & DE JONGE, 
we. Keizersgracht 58, Amsterdam. Soap, cosmetics, perfumery, toilet 
articles, etc. 
KORNAAT’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPLI, Est: iblished 1775, Viaard- 
inge n, (Holland). Export of salted and smoked herring 
MELCHERS & SANDBE RGEN, AND FRANS VAN MIE RI ISSTRAAT 
99, Amsterdam (Holland). Cable address: Mesametaal. Importers 
and exporters non-ferro scrap metals, residues, ores, chemicals and 


allied products 

MICHEL’ WASFIGUREN EN INSTALLATIE MAGAZIINEN, Huide- 
koperstraat 7. Amsterdam (Iloland). Manufacturers and ex- 
porters of high class display mannequins in hardened composition with 
inserted natural hair 

V. 8. OHMSTEDE, Paulus Potterstraat, Amsterdam. Importers of 







tool-machinery seeks agencies for lithes, milling-machines, shapers, 
automatic lathes, grinders. Buying on own account, exhibiting na 


tional dutch fair September 1946 

FE. OSTERMANN'’S CHEMPHAR, N. V.. Keizergracht 228. P. 0. Box 
657. Amsterdam. Import-export chemicals, pharmaceuticals. cosmetics. 
We invite correspondence from manufacturers in this line for represen- 
tation in Holland 

W. A. PESCH. JR.. Keileweg 22, Rotterdam. Imperters of fish meal, 
“ie meal, bone meal, vitamin oils, alfalfa, wheat and rice bran, cattle 
feer 

J. POLAK’S ENGROSHANDEL, Kloveniersburgwal 19. Amsterdam. 
a of woolens, silks, shawls, novelties, ladies’ and children’s 
dresses, 

ROOS’ TEXTILE IMPORT, O. Z. Acterburgwal 98, Amsterdam. De- 
sire to represent B cow aba gy Special sales organization equipped 
to handle rugs, carpets, lace curtains. underwear, hosiery, cotton piece 
goods, haberdashery. 

RUBBERFABRIEK GLAZENER, Harderwijk (Holland).  Manufae- 
turers of dipped goods. Specialties surgical and pharmaceutical rubber 
articles. 

DR. FE. J. SWAAB’S VEREENIGDE FABRIEKEN, Groenburgwal 39- 
45. Amsterdam. Manufacturers of all cosmetic articles as well as 
parfums and lotions, French atyie. delivery exclusively for export, in 
bulk package destined for packer 

TRANSANDINE HANDEL MA; ATSC HAPPY. Amsterdam Tleeren- 
gracht 106. Cable address: “Hi: ebilite is.” Merchant bankers. members 
of the Amsterdam Stock Exchange 

C. VAN DER BURG & ZONEN, Tisartingss. Exporters of selected 
Dutch herrings all over the world. Agents wanted. Manufacturers 
of wooden barrels of any capacity and also of staves. headings and 
Oops, 

VAN PERLSTEIN & ROEPER BOSCH. LTD.. Heerengracht 440, Am 
sterdam, established 1873. Importers and representatives textiles 
every description, hardware, kitchenware, fancy goods. toilets. cos- 
metics, electric articles, tools, leather, crockery, glassware. plastics. 
a lines. toys. 

L. F. WILL & CO... Amsterdam. Cable address: Willchemie. Estab 
ished 1924 Chemicals, solvents, plasticizers, pharmaceuticals 
(Sister company in Brussels). 











G. S. KIEVITM 


P. O. BOX 606 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Want to represent or have sole selling rights of a dealer with own 
offices in the United States of America, South America, Africa and Asia 
for the import and export of all kinds of animal and vegetable oils 


and greases, chemicals, dyes and other products 
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THREE BARRIERS 


(Continued from page 14) 


opoly of foreign trade), may retain as 
much private enterprise as possible, 
with state supervision or aids in various 
forms and perhaps even including the 
furnishing of capital. The Russian 
system will operate under the motive 
of the greatest social good directly satis- 
fied and with almost unlimited flexi- 
bility furnished by a powerful govern- 
ment. The American system will arry 
on under the motivation of private 
profit and with the greatest social wel- 
fare indirectly obtained, but with the 
amount of flexibility which the govern- 
ment is willing or is forced by interna- 
tional competition to give. 

The attempt of these two systems and 
philosophies of trade to compete side by 
side will give rise to numerous prob- 
lems. The solution will take the form 
of such countries as the United States 
moving toward monopoly and govern- 
ment domination, as Great Britain is 
already doing, rather than by the other 
group ‘of nations going back to private 
enterprise. 

All these trends constitute a tendency 
toward collectivism. Any collectivistic 
system, whether it be Socialism or Com- 
munism or merely the growth of pri- 
vate monopolies or the emphasis upon 
economic planning, may have to be 
extremely and narrowly nationalistic. 
The governing authorities must first 
intrench themselves with the mass of 
voters and must place domestic well- 
being above international cooperation. 

There are certain artificial restrictions 
in our international trade that threaten 
free flexibility. Consider, for instance, 
the practice of exchange control. 

The present day exchange control, 
which reached its pre-war peak in the 
middle thirties, is the international pro- 
totype of the truck system under which 
employees were required to buy their 
necessities at the company store. Un- 
der exchange control, if a business man 
exports goods, he will be paid in credits 
in the purchasing country, but there are 
restrictions on the use of these credits. 
It is reported as an extreme instance that 
Bulgarians who sold to Germans could 
in return obtain only mouth organs and 
aspirin tablets! Certain other sellers to 








Germany could get only Nazi canaries 
and in one case a hippopotamus. 

Exchange control places international 
trade on a bilateral, rather than a multi- 
lateral, basis. Countries practising it 
seek to balance their receipts and pay- 
ments with each individual nation. In 
healthy international trade a country 
should balance al/ its payments against 
all its receipts. 

Exchange control is still in wide use. 
Many exachs systems were originally 
<dopted in order to maintain domestic 
purchasing power, but they have really 
become tools for influencing trade and 
building up full employment or for en- 
couraging certain domestic industries. 
These restrictions have become the 
warp and woof of many a national 
economy. They are part of the system 
of economic planning in many coun- 
tries. Though the regular use of ex- 
change controls is discouraged by the 
provisions of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, it will be extremely difficult 
to eliminate. Even the credits to be 
obtained by Great Britain in the loan 
from the United States are to a large 
extent to be spent in this country. 

One of the greatest obstacles to good 
international relations may be our own 
failure to act logically as a creditor na- 
tion. To be sure, we talk internation- 
alism now, but will we continue to do 
so when it is finally realized that a loan 
of money in international finance either 
must be merely a postponed purchase 
or a future repudiated obligation? 
Will our manufacturers and our farm- 
ers and our labor leaders then be willing 
to have us accept huge quantities of 
foreign goods and services? 


“We Are Export Minded” 


Many predictions recently have been 
made that the United States’ exports 
of goods after the war will be greatly 
increased. Those making these pre- 
dictions generally place the quantity of 
future exports even long after the war 
above the amount of imports. The 
writer is aware of no widely accepted 
estimate which places the amount of 
the future imports above the exports. 
Defenders of our reciprocal trade agree- 
ment program have often pointed out 
that the operation of such treaties causes 
an increase in our total trade, but that 
they are especially beneficial to the 
United States since they increase our 


The ablest assistant 


[LT ever hired is my 
VOICEWRITER! 


Says S. J. Rospinson 








Sales Manager 
NortH AMERICAN LAcE Co. 


New York, N. Y. 





He is in and out of his office—on the go—all 
day long. 


Reports, instructions, correspondence make 
heavy demands on his time, too. 


He says he’d be lost without VOICE WRITINC .. 


Which lets him dictate, by himself. whenever 
the opportunity offers. 


You never have to match your time with a secretary’s when you dictate 
to the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER. You use hours you formerly 
spent waiting —and the other half of your “executive team” gets more done, 
too, with less effort. Want to prove it on your own work? Just phone 
Ediphone , your city, or write Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, Dept. P-8, 
West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 
29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 


EDISON 
Electionic- 
VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
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The Canadian firms listed below will be glad to 





represent you or manufacture your line in Canada 





—or—have you sell their cabins in the United 


States. Please address these firms direct. 
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exports even more than our imports. 
We are export minded. 

Most nations, including the United 
States, still think of foreign trade in 
the same profit terms as those used by 
the individual business man. The busi- 
ess man is interested in net income and 
net profits, which naturally will be 
greater if he sells much and buys little 
than if he sells little and buys much. 
He assumes that the money represent- 
ing his accumulated profits will be able 
later to command goods and services. 

Though a nation also must keep its 
accounts in terms of money, it should 
measure its welfare in terms of goods. 
(In our discussion we use the term 
goods to include both goods and ser- 
vices of all kinds.) To determine the 
level of its welfare at any time, a 
country first must compute the sum of 
its net output of goods and its imports. 
From this aggregate it must subtract 
the total of its exports and its savings. 
Capital goods intended to be produced 
through its savings naturally will cause 
an increase in the net output of goods 
in the future. It is clear from this 
formula that the importation of goods 
adds to the welfare of a country. 


Main Objective Is Imports 


One of the worst forms of inflexibility 
lies in the refusal of most countries to 
think internationally in terms of goods. 
A mature nation should regard imports 
ol goods as its main objective in much 
the same way as a retired business man 
expects to buy more than he sells. If 
a country lends money, it should do so 
with the intention of buying goods 
later. The purpose of a sale of goods 
should be to acquire the purchasing 
power to buy goods. If a nation wants 
to import, it either must export goods 
or borrow. Great Britain is in this posi- 
tion. Likewise, if a nation wants to 
export, it either must import goods or 
lend. The United States has been and 
will be in this group. The borrowing 
cr lending are merely temporary ex- 
pedients. Until the nations learn and 
digest these fundamental principles of 
trade, no international organization, no 
matter how perfect it is on paper, will 
work. 


Let us consider the American tradi- 
tion as to land ownership. A group of | 


church leaders recently condemned 
large landholdings and urged small 








CANADA 


Numerous American companies 
have found this Bank’s advice help- 
ful during the preliminary stages of 
establishing plants, branch offices 
or agencies in Canada. We would 
be happy to serve you, also, and 
assure you that your inquiries will 
receive prompt attention. 


“BANK"T0RONIO 


Incorporated 1855 
Head Office—Toronto, Canada 
BRANCHES AND AGENTS THROUGHOUT CANADA 























JULY 1946 STATE 
POCKET EDITION 





Your salesman can answer 
these questions when he is 
seeking desirable outlets for 
your product, if he carries our 
handy, informative State 
Pocket Edition. 





Each listing in the new July 1946 issue 
includes the name, trade, and purchasing 
level of the enterprises in his territory— 
including the new names reported in the 
past six months. Order now from the near- 
est office of 

DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


THE MERCANTILE AGENCY 
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FREE CHART 
on (HUICK ANSWERS 


10 YOUR PROBLEM OF 


In Two Colors 


@ This scientifically developed 
“Visual Consultation Chart For 
Cost Reduction’’ will enable you 
to quickly pick out the cost items 
that need careful study. It covers 
the items of Direct Labor, Manu- 
facturing Overhead, Administra- 
tion, Selling and Distribution, 
and Materials... it gives reme- 
dies for the 37 problems that 
go to make today’s high costs. 


Write for your free copy today...on 
your company letterhead. 


DESIGNERS FOR 


Chart Size 17x22”... 





INDUSTRY, INC. 














20,666 PRESIDENTS 


There are 20,666 company presidents 
reached by Dun’s Review each month. 
A name-by-name analysis shows that 
they are the heads of the active com- 
panies throughout industry and busi- 


ness. 


In addition, within an average total 
edition of 56,151, there are 6,603 Own- 
ers, Partners, and Chairmen; 2,320 
Vice-Presidents; 2,375 Treasurers; 
2,937 Secretaries; etc., distributed ap- 
proximately as above. 


These executives are associated with 
28,790 manufacturers; 1 


banking, 


12,397 whole- 
salers; 4,2 financial and 
insurance companies; 6,191 transporta- 
tion, communication, utility and retail 


establishments, etc. 


Detailed breakdown of circulation, by 
titles, type and size of business, available. 

















units, not because large landholdings 
are inefficient (which probably is true), 
but because people have a sort of na- 
tural right to use the land. Many com- 
munities have been eager to get vet- 
erans and others on farms without 
giving sufficient consideration to the 
appropriate amount of capital needed. 

Farming is often considered a mode 
of life rather than a business. This is 
a fine democratic attitude, but such 
emphasis could lead to a large amount 
of subsistence or even submarginal 
farming. It could stimulate further de- 
mands for protective tariffs, export sub- 
sidies, and government aids, with con- 
“compensatory 


sequent retaliation or 


action” by other countries. 
“Socio-economic farming” is a device 


of nationalism, not of international- 


The 


is at the best only 


ism. “back to the farm move- 
ment” 
might be better to continue to drain 
people off the land, as has been happen- 


ing, and to develop industry more ef- 


a slogan. It 


fectively. This, in turn, would create 
a better home market for agricultural 
products. 


Appeal for Small Business 


Then there is the appeal for small 
business. In many lines small business 
is more efficient than large business. 
Most of our activity is still carried on 
by so-called “small business.” In some 
industries large business is more efh- 
cient than small business. There are 
points in the scale of operations beyond 
which an efficient big business may lose 
If we advocate 
small business, however, on the theory 
that any one has a “right” to start out 
for himself, we again play into the 
hands of nationalism. An inefficient 
small business, as well as an inefficient 
big business, may, like the subsistence 
farmer, find itself below the margin of 
competition in international trade. 

A policy of “full employment,” if it 
is to be really effective, tends toward 
The essential purpose of 


its relative efficiency. 


rationalism. 
such a program is to accomplish an ap- 
proximate equality between total jobs 
and the people seeking and holding 
jobs. If the places estimated to be avail- 
able in a certain period by private busi- 
ness threaten to fall short of the number 
of persons seeking and holding such 
positions, the lack of employment, ac- 
cording to some plans, is to be made up 
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PLASTIC 


INJECTION MOLDING 
MACHINE TIME AVAILABLE. 
Hopp Press, Inc., 460 W. 34th St., N.Y. 1 
















ARGENTINA 
SALES AGENCY invites MANUFACTURERS of: 


Stationery, Smallware G Fancy Goods, Tools, Glass- 
ware to be represented exclusively. Excellent Organ- 
ization with important clientele. Piease apply to: 


H. V. REICH 
Casilla de Correo, 1151 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 


ARGENTINE 
SALES AGENCY INVITES 

Manufacturers of: Metals, Machinery, Tools, 
Chemical Products, Plastic Materials, Electri- 
cal & Radio Supplies, Cutlery & Novelties; 
well organized. Please apply to: 

VICENTE ROSENBERG 

Avda. Pte. R. S. Pefia 61 
BUENOS AIRES ARGENTINE REPU BLIC 


FILE CADDY 


kee ping 
hand, 
25 

















Just for 
correspondence on 
invoices, so iting, ete 25 
ton rec a. fibre tolders lide along 
side rails It’s efficient! Ai 
steel, olive green fini h 
27” hich, 13 ide, 1 
$14.50f.0.b. Restore. 
west of Rockies. 


SEE AT STORES 

AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. 
1614 Duane Blyd., Kankakee, Ill. 
Filing Supplies—Albums—Decorative Catalog Covers 





18” deep 
10% higher 





Free cireulas 








28,790 MANUFACTURERS 


DUN'S REVIEW REACHES THE 
hi peg AND TOP EXECU- 
* 28.790 MANUFACTUR- 
: 12,397 WHOLESALERS ; 
213 BANKING, FINANCIAL 
ND INSURANCE COMPANIES ; 
6, 191 TRANSPORTATION, COM- 
MUNICA TION, UTELITY, AND 
RETAIL ESTABLISHMEN 
ET 
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HANSEN 
TACKER 


gales profits—increased production— 
come from using right methods. HAN- 
SEN is the right tacking method. It elimi- 
nates tack-spitting, hand-pounding or fore- 
arm devices. Why? It’s faster, more 
efficient, more compact, does neater work. 


Drives T-head Tacks up to 1/2”—the 
only Tacker that does! Models for driving 





two-pointed Tackpoints up to 2”. Self- 
contained, ready for instant, continual 
action. 


It pays to use the right tacking, fasten- 
ing and assembling method. HANSEN is 
that method—as demonstrated ash fot 


in all types of industrial plants. 
5019 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 


CHICAGO GO ILL 








A.L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 











PORTUGAL CALLING 


The undermentioned Trade Representatives and Traders in Portugal 
are interested in establishing business relations WITH YOU 








To communicate with companies listed below address P. O. Box number indicated by (B xxx) in the city shown. 


(This is a 


"Ace: 


paid advertisement. To participate, address: R. G. DUN & Co., Lisbon, Portugal.) 








LISBON (Portugal ) 


AGENCIA COMERCIAL & MARTIMA, LD+., Rua do Ale- 
crim, 45. Tel. Add.: Acomar. Shipping, commercial, agents. 
ARMAZENS REUNIDOS, LD4. (B 580). Importers hunt- 
ing, fishing, sport goods, paper, office appliances. 

AUTO CARROCERIAS, LD“. (B 406). Importers of ma- 
terials for construction of automobile and bus bodies. 
AUTO-GERAL V. GARCIA, LD4. (B 499). Tel. Add.: Gar- 
civiana. Agents and importers of automobile spare parts. 
A. WUNDERLI (B 688). Import, export agent, Port Wine 
dealer. Sales agents required. 

CANTINHOS & MARQUES, LD+. (B 159). Manufacturers, 
exporters corks, corkwood, corkwaste and virgincork. 
CARLOS GOMES & C4., LD4*. (B 658). Tel. Add.: Vante. 
Ship brokers, forwarding agents, stevedores. Chartering. 
EMPREZA TECNICA & ADMINISTRACOES, LDa., R. Nova Trindale, 
1. Import metals, chemicals, machinery, scientific equipment. 
ESTABELECIMENTOS ALVES DINIZ & C*. (B 343). 
Tel. Add.: Aldiniz. Foodstuff importers and exporters. 
EST. JERONIMO MARTINS & FILHO, LD+., R. Garrett, 23. 
Importers groceries, chemicals, stationery, perfumes, etc. 
FERNANDES & PINTO, LD+., R. Maria Andrade. Import 
anilines, pigments, essential oils, raw materials for tanning, 
perfumery and textile. 

FERNANDO CASTEL-BRANCO, Ave. Jodo Crisostomo, 25. 
Import and export. Philatelic department. 

FRANCISCO BENITO & C+., LD‘. Export olive oil, fresh 
and dried fruit, olives, garlic, paprika, Guinea pepper, ete. 
HENRY M. F. HATHERLY, LD4., Rua Comercio, 8. Tel. 
Add.: Ergo. Merchants, agents, import and export ergot 
rye, saffron, medicinal-aromatic herbs, brandies, wines. 
INSTITUTO PASTEUR DE LISBOA (B 378). Mfrs., im- 
port, export pharmaceutical, chemicals, surgery material, etc. 
J. LAVADO & C4., LDA. (B 590). Sales agents, export pre- 
serves, Colonials, cork; import raw materia‘s, chemicals. 
JOHN W. NOLTE, LD4. (B 92). Exporters of cork, sar- 
dines; importers, agents iron, steel, non-ferrous metals. 

J. PACHECO CALE, LD4., Rua S. Juliao, 80, 3°. Tel. Add.: 
Calel. General agents. 


J. VASCONCELOS, LDa., Praca Duque da Terceira, 24, Lisbon. 
Infante D. Henrique, 73, Oporto. Ship, chartering agents. 


MANUEL DE OLIVEIRA GOMES, Restauradores, 13. Im- 
port and export wool, dyes, electrical and household utensils. 
MANUEL PATRONE (B 622). Importer of raw materials 
and machinery for rubber, shoe and glove industry. 
MANUEL VENTURA FRADE (B 226). Packer, exporter, 
sardines, Algarve-tunny, mackerel, anchovies in pure olive oil. 
MARIO SILVA, Rua das Flores, 81. Shipping agent, import 
and export. 

MARMORES DE SOUSA BAPTISTA, LD+., Praca do Muni- 
cipio, 30. Exporters of marbles. 

RADIO INDUSTRIAS, LD4., Rua da Madalena, 85. Tel. 
Add.: Radustrias. Import radios, photographic commodities. 
RODRIQUES & REIS, LD4A., Rossio, 93, 2°. Commission 
agents and merchants. Desire foodstuff and other agencies. 
SANO TECNICA, LD4., R. Nova Almeda, 61. Surgical in- 
struments, laboratory apparatus, furniture, reagents, etc. 
SOC. COMERCIAL LUSO-AMERICANA, LD4., Rua Prata, 
145. Import-export stationery, office equipment, all novelties. 
SOC. COM. POLLERI, LD4., Rua Andrade, 63. Import all 
industrial requirements. Manufacturers’ representatives. 
SOCIEDADE LUSO-BRITANICA, LD4+., Rua Corpo Santo, 
10. Tel. Add.: Diasal. General agents. 

SOCIEDADE LUSO-SUECA, LD4. (B 146). Tel. Add.: 
Luzul. Seeks factory representations. Knitting machines: 
industrial sewing; machines for tailors, and shirt makers. 





R. 
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' José Faleao, 133. 
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SOCIEDADE DE VINHOS & MOSTOS, LD“. (B 563). Tel. 
Add .: Vimosto. Exporters of Portuguese wines and brandies. 
WALTER STOCK (B77). Importer general and consumers 
goods of all kinds. Exporter and packer of sardines in oil. 


MATOZINHOS (Portugal) 


ANT. & HENR. SERRANO, LD“. Tel. Add.: Dragao. Pack- 
ers and exporters of sardines and anchovies in pure olive oil. 
BRANDAO & C4., LD“. Tel. Add.: Varina. Canned foods 
and olive oil. Manufacturers and exporters. 

CONSERVAS PRADO, LD+. (B 27). Tel. Add.: Prado. 
Packer, exporter, canned fish, boneless, skinless sardines. 
DIAS, ARAUJO & C4., LD“. (B 15). Sardines, anchovies 
and all kinds of canned fish. Packers and exporters. 

JOSE RODRIGUES SERRANO & F., LD*. (B 8). Tel. 
Add.: Ressano. Packers and exporters of sardines. Prin- 
cipal brands: Serrano, Boa Nova, Ideal, Alta Classe, Orgueil. 
LAGE, FERREIRA & CA+., LD*. Packers and exporters of 
anchovies and skinless and boneless preserved sardines. 
SOCIEDADE DE CONSERVAS JOANA D’ARC,. LD*. 
(B 16). Tel. Add.: Joare. Packer, exporter fish preserves. 











OPORTO (Portugal) 





A.C. PIMENTA, LD+., Rua Sa Bandeira, 283. Cotton agents. 
Interested in agencies for artificial silk yarns and textiles 
in general. Also electric home appliances. 
AUMAFECA, Rua Entreparedes, 16, sala 15. 
for own account. Import and export. 
BANCO BORGES & IRMAO (B 83). Tel. Add.: Borgimao. 
Branches in Lisbon and main towns. All banking services. 
BENTO PEIXOTO & LOPES, LD4., Rua Mousinho Silveira, 
81. Import iron, steel, tinplate, tools, ironmongers. 
DROGARIA MOURA, LD4., Largo S. Domingos, 101. 
port industrial chemicals, phaimaceuticals, drugs, paints. 
E. BRUNNER & C4., LD4. (B 112). Import dyestuffs, chemi- 
cals, patent medicines, plastics, rayon, textile machines. 
ESPECIALIDADES ELECTRICAS, LD+., Rua Fernandes 
Tomaz, 710. Insulating; machines, domestic appliances. 

J. GUIMARAES & FERREIRA, LD4., R. Elisio de Melo, 28. 
Imp., tobacco, stationery, hardware, novelties, electrical. 

J. ROCHA, LD4., R. Passos Manuel, 166. Importers of 
radios, refrigerators, electric ovens and medica] electricity. 
LEMOS & FILHOS, LD+., Praca Carlos Alberto. Import 
pharmaceutical specialties, perfumes, beauty preparations. 
LIVRARIA SIMOES LOPES, Rua do Almada. Est. 1880. 
Books, editors, importers; export stationery, office supplies. 
MANUEL FREDERICO, Rua S. Antonio, 57, 1°. Seeks 
agency Portugal, Portuguese Africa general merchandise. 
REPRESENTACOES ANGLO-AMERICANAS, LD4., 
Fluorescent, electrical home appliances. 
REPRESENTACOES ANGLO-LUSITANAS, LD4., Praca 
Batalha, 10. Tel. Add.: Ralim. Building, chemical products. 
SOCIEDADE IMPERIO COLONIAL, LD4. Head Office: 
R. Elisio de Melo, 28. Africa import and export. 

TASSO DE SOUSA, MAGALHAES & C4., LD4., R. Firmeza. 
476. Motor cars, accessories. Sales agents and importers. 
UNIVERSAL, SOCIEDADE ACOS MAQUINAS & FERRAMENTAS, 
LDa., Rua Sa Bandeira, 554. Imp. machines, tools for industries. 


VILA NOVA DE GAIA (Portugal) 


Est. 1851. 


General agent 


Im- 


R. 








MIGUEL DE SOUZA GUEDES & IRMAO, LD+. 

Proprietors Alto Douro. Exp. Port Wine, brandy. 
SPIR. SOC. PORT. I. & REPRESENTACOES, LD4. 
porters iron, steel, wire, tubes, small tools, machinery. 


| 


Im- 








ONE KEY... 







and witness exclusive Friden Fully ‘. 
Automatic Multiplication. Here’s 
how it works; set one factor in the Keyboard 
and the other in the Multiplier, touch ONE KEY 
and presto, the Carriage positions, the Dials clear, 
the Multiplication starts, the Carriage shifts until the problem 
is completed ... then both Keyboards clear and are ready for 
the next fully automatic multiplication or division. Ask 
your local Friden Representative for a demonstration of the 


many exclusive Friden effort saving Features. 





Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT * SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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by the government. Most proposals on 
this subject contain scant provision for 
stimulating private enterprise by the 
elimination of cost and price maladjust- 
ments which sometimes may be the 
fundamental cause of the lack of em- 
ployment. 


Financing Employment 


The “full employment” bill, as finally 
enacted into law, seems to render an 
ineffective lip service to this policy and 
is only a beginning of legislation in this 
phase. Any comprehensive and effec- 
tive plan must be implemented by the 
government actively furnishing com- 
pensatory employment in time of short- 
ages of private jobs. If the government 
is to furnish substantial quantities of 
employment, it may have to borrow 
funds from the banks. To be sure, 
the present intention of some of the 
advocates is to finance such a program 
by means of taxes. But certainly a 
policy of generating purchasing power 
would preclude raising substantial 
funds for the purpose by means of taxes 
on, or loans from, the masses of the 
people. 

In satisfying this demand by the gov- 
ernment, the banks must not deliber- 
ately discourage legitimate borrowing 
by private individuals. The banks ac- 
cordingly would have to possess ade- 
quate excess reserves to permit a credit 
expansion. To build up these excess 
reserves, the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System might lower 
the reserve requirements. Or a cam- 
paign could be carried on to force large 
portions of the currency in circulation 
back into the Federal reserve banks. 
Or the commercial banks might be per- 
mitted to sell some of their already vast 
holdings of United States bonds to the 
Federal reserve banks. 

If these expedients, or devices in other 
countries similar to them, seem to be 
inadequate or unsatisfactory, the gov- 
ernment could apply to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund for permission 
to reduce substantially the size of its 
monetary unit, that is, to increase its 
price of gold. The government mak- 
ing this request may then have to prove 
the existence of a fundamental dis- 
equilibrium necessitating such change. 
If the applying country is powerful and 
arrogant and insistent, the Fund would 
in effect be forced to give its permis- 





























o help increase 


“Take-Home Savings” 


THE Treasury Department has published two new booklets to help you 
and your employees realize the utmost benefit from your Payroll Savings 
Plan—benefits proportioned to the extent your employees add to “take 
home savings” by buying and holding U.S. Savings Bonds. 

“Peacetime Payroll Savings Plan” for key executives offers helpful 
suggestions on the conduct of the Payroll Savings Plan. In addition, it 
quotes leaders of Industry and Labor and their reasons for supporting 
the Plan. 

“This Time It’s For You” is for distribution to employees. It explains 
graphically how this convenient, easy thrift habit works. It suggest goals to 
save for and how much to set aside regularly in order to attain their ob- 
jectives. If you have not received these two booklets, or desire additional 
quantities, communicate with your State Director of the Treasury De- 
partment’s Savings Bond Division. 

See your Payroll Savings Plan through to maintain your share in 
America’s future. It is sound economics and a powerful force for good 
today—and tomorrow—as a safeguard for stability and a reserve of fu- 
ture purchasing power—money that is kept within your community. 








The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by Dun’s REVIEW 


STEP UP YOUR PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 


This ts an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and Advertising Council 
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VACATION TIME! Sunny days of golf, 

a fighting trout on your line, hours to relax—a 

time for enjoyment and peace of mind. Will you have 
that peace of mind? 

Suppose, and it does happen, your vacation is in- 
terrupted by a telegram from home—a telegram that 
tells of a burst or leaking water pipe which has done 
thousands of dollars worth of damage; or a burglary; 
or some other equally serious loss of personal prop- 
erty. Your vacation is ruined, and you have taken 
a serious financial blow, unless... 

Unless you realized the scope and necessity of All- 
Risk Protection and wisely had secured its broad 
coverage of your Personal Property wherever it may 
be . . . then you're protected! Now is the time to be 
foresighted—find out from our agent or your own 
broker how inexpensively you can enjoy peace of mind 
during your vacation and all year ’round by having 
our Personal Property All-Risk Protection. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
100 Broadway 









Dependable. 2 


sion. Test cases undoubtedly soon will 
arise as to the exact nature of a funda 
mental disequilibrium which will be 
necessary to compel the Fund to give 
its approval. 

Either accompanying a plan for full 
employment or closely associated with 
it is the proposal for a minimum wage, 
such as 65 cents per hour. If full em- 
ployment is to be attained, such mini- 
mum wage would have to be paid even 
for the least efficient and least conscien- 
tious workers. Industry in general 
could not select the workers it wanted 
and leave the other to the mercy of 
charity as has been done in the past 
under the typical minimum wage law. 

If such wage is above the productivity 
of numerous workers, many private 
employers might be forced either to 
raise their prices, or to replace their 
workers by labor saving machinery, or 
to discontinue business. 


Machines to Replace Labor 


If business raised its prices, the con- 
suming public might be unwilling or 
unable to take the full product off the 
market. The government might then 
be forced either to subsidize the indus- 
try or to encourage the dumping of the 
product. The present low interest rates 
may encourage employers to substitute 
machinery for labor, a step sure to be 
protested by labor. The rising trend of 
certain industrial wages in the United 
States already is causing the obsoles- 
cence of many machines and machine 
tools and will stimulate the production 
of equipment to take the place of labor. 
While it is now the fashion to consider 
wages the source of purchasing power, 
it must be remembered that wages are 
also a cost of production. 

Many businesses unable to pay the 
minimum wage would be classed as 
parasitic and should be closed. A move 
to suspend such industries might give 
rise, however, to a clamor for their con- 
tinuance and subsidization in the in- 
terest of local pride and employment. 
The mobility of labor from area to area 
and from job to job is limited. The 
political effects of such agitation, both 
by chambers of commerce and other in- 
terested groups, can easily be imagined. 
Any one doubting this possibility need 
only refresh his memory on the exten- 
sive use of the tariff to stimulate and 
protect certain industries, such as beet 








developed in the United States. There | 
is little reason to believe that we will | 
be more internationally minded in op- 
posing direct subsidies than we were in 
opposing unwise protective tariffs. 

In case of conflict between domestic 
economic planning and effective co- 
cperation in international organization, 
an aggressive country is likely to main- 
tain its “right” of sovereignty. It will 
place such local and domestic controls 
ahead of the desirability of a steady 
value of its currency in international 
exchange, and will manipulate its 
foreign trade policy in accordance with 
its plans at home. This is nationalism. 
Some of the powerful countries, espe- 
cially Great Britain, probably would 
have refused to enter the International 
Monetary Fund had not a country suf- 
fering a domestic disequilibrium been 
permitted to change its unit even above 
the 10 per cent ordinarily contem- 
plated upon mere notice to and consul- 
tation with the Fund. 

In the Summer of 1933 an Economic 
Conference was called in London to 
consider, among other things, the sta- 
bilization of exchange rates. President 
Franklin Roosevelt, who could not 
even then be considered an extreme 
nationalist, insisted that when there 
was a clash between control of the do- 
mestic economy and the domestic price 
level on the one hand and a stable ex- 
change rate on the other, the exchange 
rate must be abandoned to its own level. 
There is little reason to believe that we 
are more internationally minded now 
than we were in 1933. 


sugar, which never should have been | 


Some Obstacles 


The people of the world speak inter- 
nationalism, but they often act nation- 
alism. They sign pieces of paper but 
keep a club in their pocket. A pre- 
requisite for the rise of a real inter- 
nationalism is an appreciation of some 
of the obstacles. Some of. these, such 
as the prevalence of the overhead cost, 
cannot be removed in an industrial age 
—these effects only can be ameliorated. 
Others, such as our failure to consider 
international trade in its true light as 
an exchange of goods, gradually will 
be eliminated as the spirit of interna- 
tionalism gains way. 

Trading even between individuals 





was early condemned on the ground 





The little man 





who wasn't there... 


In the gay nineties, the firm’s 
accountant with the black alpaca 
coat and green eyeshade just “kept 
the books”...never sat with the 
Board when major decisions were 
being made. 


Bur now at board meetings of 
most big business, the company’s 
accounting chief is present as 
consultant on wage policies, O.P.A. 
schedules, cost analysis, and 
budgets... fills in the gaps in the 
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directors’ information ... gives the 
facts enabling the management to 
coordinate the complex operations 
of production, distribution and 
financing. The board’s decisions 
and the recommendations of the 


accountant are based on fresh facts. 


McBee is not an accounting 
firm, but its methods and products 
evolved in 40 years of experience 
..-help accountants make vital facts 


available faster and in simpler form. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 











@ Next time you sign your mail, 
look at the watermark of your letter- 
head paper. It’s your quality guaran- 
tee. It should reveal what it’s made 
from ...the finest papers are made 
from cotton fibres. It should also re- 
veal how much cotton fibre... the 
more cotton fibre, the finer the paper. 
Finally, it should reveal who made it 
...like Fox River, who has been 
making fine cotton fibre papers since 
1883. 


@ That’s all you need to know to ob- 
tain the finest in letterhead papers. 
Ask your printer, lithographer or en- 
graver about Fox River papers. He'll 
be glad to recommend the paper with 
the correct cotton fibre content for 
each business need. 


FOX RIVER 
402-H South Appleton Street 


WATERMARK 
1S YOUR 


qual qjuanowiTee 
BE SURE | ] Does‘tt Contain Cotton Fibre ? 
iT SANS o/s gees me 


THINGS fal ne wae uy 


THE 
























BOND, LEDGER AND ONION SKIN PAPERS 


PAPER GORPORATION 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
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that one of the parties was sure to lose. 
Now it is universally recognized that a 
sound trade benefits both sides. This 
lesson required centuries to learn. The 
next step must be an acceptance of the 
fact that, though a transaction is made 
in terms of money, no nation can live 
and become strong on money. The 
device of lend-lease during the war, 
used instead of a reliance on loans of 
“money,” represented a great advance. 
The basic idea of economic activity is 
the consumption of goods. Goods are 
made to be consumed. If they are sold 
or exported, such sale merely furnishes 
purchasing power to acquire other 
goods. The use of money has been a 
blessing, but it has also been a curse in 
that it has tended to confuse and ob- 
scure fundamental economic processes. 


DUN’S REVIEW 
290 BROADWAY —- NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


Norman C, Firtu 
Editor and Manager 


AssociaTE Epitors: Edwin B. George, Walter 
Mitchell, Jr., and A. M. Sullivan (Contributing); 
Howard Barnard; J. A. D’Andrea (Statistician) ; 
Lucienne Richon, Mary V. Brown, R. L. Kraybill, 
Marjorie Ball, and Louise R. See ( Business Con- 
ditions Staff); Penelope Pearson (In charge, Busi- 
ness Conditions Reference Material); Clarence 
Switzer (Art Director). 


H. C. Daych, Advertising Manager; Russell B. 
Smith, Western Advertising Manager, 300 West 
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vertising Representatives: New York 8—Alex J. 
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SunscriPTION: $4 a year; $10 for three years; 35 
cents a copy. Outside the United States, $5 a year. 


Dun’s Review goes to the chief executive of each 
company using the services of DuN & BRADSTREET, 
Inc. Service subscribers may obtain additional 
subscriptions to the magazine for executives, 
branches, and so on, at special rates. . . . The con- 
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More DETAILED breakdowns of those data 
originally compiled by the publishers appear 
monthly in Dun’s Statistica Review, largely 
in tabular and chart form, $1 a year, $2 outside 
of the United States. These data include business 
failures, bank clearings, building permits, price 
indexes, and regional trade information; they are 
summarized and interpreted each month in Dun’s 
Review (see page 21-24, 26, and 28). 


Outdoor electrical equipment—often located some 
distance from plant buildings—presents a hard-to- 
handle fire hazard. The blaze is hard to reach... 
hard to extinguish. 


Wheeled Units Get to Remote Fires Fast! 


Tough as they are, these fires are quickly—and safely 
—extinguished when your plant’s equipped with 
Kidde Wheeled Units. 


Carrying up to 100 pounds of fast-acting carbon 








“Could our fire-fighting 


dioxide, these units are easily maneuvered—reach 
remote fires in a hurry. 


The carbon dioxide smothers the flames without 
danger of shock to the operator . . . without corro- 
sion or other extinguishing-agent damage to equip- 
ment. There’s no unsightly after-fire mess to clean up. 


Fire hazards outside your plant buildings—in 
flammable liquids or electrical equipment— need this 
mobile protection. A Kidde representative will give 
you full details. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
829 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 





The word ‘‘Kidde"’ and the Kidde seal are 
trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 





SUCCESS or FAILURE of an air-conditioning system 
may not hinge upon some complex mechanism, or action 
of “mysterious” origin back in the refrigeration equipment. 


Even though the air is correctly filtered, cooled, and con- 
veyed to the duct outlets, the system will be a failure if 


the conditioned air is then jetted—as from a blow-gun 
through conventional outlets into the room. For, unless 
provision is made to prevent air being jetted into the 
room, the system cannot deliver real air-comfort. 


Air-diffusion is the missing link. Without a final step 
the control of the conditioned air after it leaves the ducts 

drafts occur, stale air-pockets persist, temperature and 
humidity are not equalized. 


Anemostat’s contribution to air-conditioning involves the 
science of air-diffusion. Anemostats, installed at the duct 
outlets, eliminate the trouble-breeders—drafts, stale air- 
pockets, unequalized temperature and humidity. 


In use on more than 50,000 air-conditioning installations, 
Anemostat air-diffusers complete the air-conditioning sys- 
tem—achieve true air-comfort. A list of Anemostat users* 
reads like a blue-book of American business. 


If you are planning to install air-conditioning ... or if 
your existing system does not provide perfect air-comfort 

. ask your engineer or architect to arrange for a con- 
sultation with one of our air-diffusion specialists. There 
is no obligation, of course. 


ANEM@STAT =: 


REG o..s PAT. OFF R-p; zs 
ANEMOSTAT CORPORATION OF AMERICA STRIBUTION 


10 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


AC-1085 


@ American Can Co. @ American Cyanamid Co. @ Beechnut Packing Co. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. s Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. ® Coca-Cola Bottling Co. € Douglas Aircraft Corp. e Dow Chemical Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. @ Ford Motor Co. @ General Electric Co. @ B. F. Goodrich Co. @ 1.B.M. Corporation @ Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. @ Minneapolis Honeywell Reg. Co. @ National Biscuit Co. @ National Cash Register Co. @ Paramount Theatres 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. @ E. R. Squibb & Sons @ Swift & Co. @ Tidewater Oil Co. @ United Shoe Machinery Co. @ Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. @ Wright Aeronautical Corp. 


*REPRESENTATIVE LIST OF USERS: Aluminum Co. of America 





